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COLLECTORS’ BOOKS 


LEGENDS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST (TEXAS TRAILS): By Harry Williams, 


284 MAPS, BOOM PINGING ..e o.ococic ce vsds vase etewveceenss ceceeetssnncaqseuscnes panes 3.00 
THE STORY OF THE NORTH STAR STATE: By Daniel E. Willard, Concerning 
Minnesota. A story that you will like whether or not you are a native or live 
Sey PUGS DGRAREY RDOL 660s on ccc cs chen edison ees de enbs aeons cewie teens 6 s.cek ae Vereen eee 2.50 
SINGING COWBOY: A Book of Western Songs. Collected and edited by Margaret 
Larkin; arranged for the piano by Helen Black; New York ............+.+se0+: 3.50 
TOMBSTONE: The career of the ‘toughest town west of the Mississippi.””’ By 
Cn ee CP I ee ee Eas 3.00 
FURNITURE MASTERPIECES OF DUNCAN PHYFE: By Charles Over Cornelius, 
assistant curator of Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum ............ 4.00 
MR. CURRIER AND MR. IVES: Sprightly comments on early America, illustrated 
with Currier & Ives prints. By Russel Crouse ..........cccccsccceccccscccecess 5.00 
THE GAY ’NINETIES: A book of drawings collected from Life. By R. V. Culter 2.50 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUES: A complete guide with illustra- 
tions by the author, By Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild ...........ceceeeeeeeceeeees 4.00 
KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK: Junior. The classic chronicle 
of early Manhattan. Edited by Anne Carroll Moore with pictorial pleasantries 
ce es ee i ME EE CLR TE COREE TSE TES Ee Te CET A eh eee 3.50 
ANTIQUES: An illustrated encyclopedia of American antiques. By Sarah M. 
RIL fs pla h ceciu ens Oh autineSeeCaeh ses vc sane cates Wie ee bas thes «tan ateheek sates 3.50 
PICK UP THE PIECES: The autobiography of a sane man who was confined for 
ee RE i SES CECE Pe ee eT TT EET CR STE TUTE Ty ee EE. eee 3.00 
OLD SILVER AND OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE: A history of the silversmith’s art, 
with reproductions in facsimile of their marks and tables of date letters. By 
BOWere Pitener CIS. IMPOR eos. ce caso hte. eecke tose bevaede ued wedoktie gestae 15.00 
GENTLEMEN-BE SEATED: A collection of famous and popular American 
minstrel songs. By Daily Paskman and Sigmund Spaeth, with illustrations 4.00 
FAMOUS SHERIFFS AND WESTERN OUTLAWS: The history of famous 
Western heroes and bad men. By William MacLeod Raine .............0..eeeee. 2.50 
TRAILS PLOWED UNDER: Short sketches of the old West, illustrated by the 
PM Be ee | err ieee eT Pee eee Ere eerie 3.50 
READ ’EM AND WEEP: American songs and ballads of bygone days. By Sigmund 
MNNIRININ 92 ax cp sara ova nia! ora ein Wa PAATD wake awh Oinle ADEA DIE OR Lee RUTRTIR OR SIG SO AG aie he oleae 4.00 
WEEP SOME ‘MORE, MY LADY: More old time songs and ballads. By Sigmund 
Spaeth so Medere baie ole aie ok PERN Ode Tee & Win bala Kat ITE STOR DPN CR TW Lainie @ Dalene Winn areks 4.00 
THE PAGEANT ‘OF ‘CIVILIZATION: World Romance and Adventures as told by 
Postage Stamps. A treasure trove of rare information and unqualified delight 
for all who have felt the lure of philately, 1200 illustrations. By F. B. Warren 6.00 
A PRIMER OF BOOK COLLECTING: This book to instruct the reader in the 
fundamentals of book collecting, answer the questions which often confuse the 
beginner, and guide collecting instincts without influencing collecting tastes 2.00 
FIRST EDITIONS OF TODAY AND HOW TO TELL THEM: By H, S. Boutell 1.00 
THE WORKING OF SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES: A brief practical guidebook on 
the cutting and polishing of semi-precious stones. By J. H. Howard. Paper 
RRM, 5s ost a's b> 0 G.h LenS VALOR TARIR ED ENG SAAR ERA Ma waee be PRELONU NS HERES OEE Cave 1.00 
HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE: Practical directions for 
the young craftsmen in woodworking, metalworking, engineering, electricity, 
gardening, etc. By A. C. Horth . net mp rr rr SaesGa ekicee ae ke aes ane. oe 
HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE: Opens up unlimited possibilities in 
the field of creative art The handiwork offered is new, of artistic interest 
and commercial value. By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich RAND .. 2.80 
THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF AMERICAN ANTIQUES: Colored frontispiece, "257 
illustrations and a table of old silver. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Ramer Wearne RAMSGGEN 2. o..<kcecn miseries ean PP OKIOLS ARE eR nle & EN Wenrele eure & 8.50 
THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF PERIOD FURNITURE: 250 illustrations and a 19- 
page illustrative chronological key. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Roger 
pe | ys Oe. Oe Te ee er Te Tere RT RRC TE eT Ce 8.50 
KNOWING, COLLECTING AND ‘RESTORING EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE: 
A book no collector can afford to be without. By Henry Hammond Taylor - $§.00 
THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ORIENTAL RUGS: 32 illustrations in color, 92 in 
doubletone, folding chart of rug characteristics and a map of the Orient. By = 
G. Griffin Lewis Pre ei Reg ee Pe Per DLs Creer ar cere 10.00 
ABOUT ANTIQUES: A richly informative guide for the collector of Sandwich and 
Stiegel glass, Wedgwood, pewter, tapestries, old chests, etc. By Ella Shannon 
Bowles COC RAE ORATE HSH RHEE HAH OHHH EERE EHO ROR SHEE EHHT OL ERHH ELH ESOL DEORE CESE 3.50 
OLD PATCHWORK QUILTS: The first complete and definitive treatment of this 
fascinating art, one of the loveliest and most decorative of Colonial handicrafts. 
Over S10 quilt patterns. By Ruth: Th. WU OF oo ceg asic cscossceecuvevecesetecipees 5.00 
HOMESPUN HANDICRAFTS: A delicious account of old homespun rugs, baskets, 
quilts, candles, laces, samplers and brooms. By Ella Shannon Bowles ........ 3.00 
GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES: Contains 160 pages chockful of information about 
new games, for indoor and outdoor pastime; after-dinner, card, handkerchief 
and match tricks; and many clever stories and jokeS .........ceccsceeeeceeeeeces 50 
COLLECTORS GUIDE TO FLASKS AND BOTTLES: 75 engravings showing ap- 
proximately 400 old flasks and bottles. Bound in flexible leather. Space in 
back for additional pages which will be added as new flasks are discovered 10.00 
SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK OF AMERICAN HAND WEAVING, THE: By Mary 
Meigs Atwater, cloth bound, authoritative, 275 pages, well illustrated ...... 3.00 
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Reference 


‘or $2.50 you can list your name and address 
at 1 five words (total not to exceed fourteen 
ords) for twelve consecutive months in the 
Col lectors’ and Dealers’ Reference Directory. 
No classification accepted for less than a year. 
This service will place your name before the 
largest consolidated list of general collectors 
in the country, and will bring you hundreds of 
letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 
Is not HOBBIES’ offer a real bargain at $2.50 
per year? 


APPRAISERS 


Licbmann, George, Washington Grove, Md. 
Railroad Securities, obsolete, extinct or 
foreclosed. 033 


ANTIQUES 

Bratfish, Helen, 13387 Freeland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Antique Furniture and Glassware. 
Your wants solicited. n33 
vurtis, Mrs. E. E., 855 40th St., Des Moines, 
lowa. Miscellaneous List free. Mention 
wants. jly33 
xoodrich, Mrs., 218 West Washington Street, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Glass, China, Bottles, 
Furniture. n33 
Hollyhock House, 400 Nerth Walnut St., 
Bucyrus, Ohio. ‘‘We live with our eet 

33: 


Hunn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, Mich. An- 
tiques. Pattern Glass, Milk White. Write 
your wants. n33 

Luick, Waldo, 2122 Dorset Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Dealer in choice Antiques. Write 
wants. 83 

Old Curiosity Shop, 8519 Bryden, Detroit, Mich. 
Antique Furniture, Glass and Curios. Wants 


solicited, n33 
Vail, Roy, Warwick, N. Y. Dealer in Antiques, 
telics, Autographs. Send for lists. mh33 


Van Doren, Mr. and Mrs. Guy, 2076 Delaware 
Ave., Detroit. Early American Glass—Pr ne 
AUTOGRAPHS 
Bookfinder, Box 94, Back Bay P. O., Boston, 
Mass. Wanted books autographed by 
famous Americans. mh33 
BASKETS 
Datsolasee. mh33 


BOOKS 

Bookfinder, Box 94, Back Bay P. O., Boston, 
Mass. Americana and first editions wanted. 
mh33 

MacCullum, Kenneth, 3418 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill Books and Magazines. Send 
your want list. au33 
Doherty, F. L., 3751 No. Marshfleld Ave., Chi- 
cago, IlL First Editions and Americana. £33 


sar r, W. C., North Jackson, Ohio. Specialize 


: ‘Americana. Write your wants. ap33 

whi , E. S., Rare Book Company, 548 West 

Flagler St., Miami, Florida. Wanted early 

Books on Florida. n33 
BUTTERFLIES 


Buiterfly Park, Roscoe, Cal. Butterflies, moths, 
insects, local and foreign. Buy, sell, ex- 
change, d32 


NUMISMATICS 
Bauer Coin Co., ‘Rochester, N. Y. Coins and 
Stamps. Complete line. £33 
Bolen der, M. H., Orangeville, Ulinois. Dealer. 
Holds large auction sales. my33 
Drutz, S., P. O. Box 749, Saranac Lake, N. Y. j33 
Mehl, B. Max, Fort Worth, Texas. Lergut 
Coin Firm, Price List Free. 833 
Willueit, Rev. H., Lexington, Nebr. Greenland 
Metallic and Paper Currency Wanted. mh33 
Wismer, D. C., Numismatist, Hatfield, Penn- 
syivania. Paper Money. my33 


Collectors and Dealers 


Directory 


DIME NOVELS 
Bragin, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dime novels bought and ‘exchanged. 
e 
EPITAPHS 
Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 
Wants photos of unusual grave store 


epitaphs. ap3 
ENTOMOLOGY 
Wind, R. G., 583 Santa Clara Ave., Berkeley 
Calif. Dealer in Insects. Free lists. je33 
FIREARMS 


Carpenter, C. A., Box 94, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Dealer in Antique Firearms and aeaee 


n33 
Rugeley, H. B., Box 981, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Collector of Firearms. ap3s 


“Shiff,” North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 
For 50 years, the best for less. Relics. 
Moderns, mh33 

GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 

Gem Shop, The, Box 797, 15B Kohrs Block, 
Helena, Mont. Miscellaneous. 833 

Seward, N. H., 457 Bourke St., Melbourne, 
Australia. Australian Opals, all descriptions. 
Lists free. 033 

INDIAN RELICS 

Bernard, R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. 
Prehistoric Modern’ Baskets, artifacts, 
Navajo blankets. mh33 

Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Burdick, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Prehistoric. Buys, Sells, Exten- 
sive Variety. Send lists. £32 

Gilbreath, Millard L., 1809 Kaufman Ave., 


Vancouver, Wash. Genuine Oregon Obsidian , 
Indian antiques. my33 | 


Heike, R., Drawer 316, Pontiac, Ill. Prehistoric 
Indian Relics, Pipes, Tomahawks, Books on 
Indians. ts ap33 

H. J. H., 231 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wanted: Old Indian (metal) tcmahawks 
with handle. £33 

Moore, G. R., “‘The Relic Man,” Janesville, Wis. 
Indian Relics, Guns, Miscellaneous. Cata- 
logue 5c. 833 

Orcutt, Theodore, Tecnor, Calif. Dealer in 
Indian Relics. 

Simpson, Charles, Quincy, Washington. Wash- 

ington arrows and Indian relics. ap33 
MISCELLANEOUS 

For Sale—Pedigreed red Persian kittens. 
Wanted—Indian Relics.) Box 147, Canon 

ity, Colorado. jly33ec 

Chambers, C. Spencer, 130 W. Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Wanted, Old Theater Pro- 
grams. au33 

“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, 
Delhi, India. Exchanges, 125 hobbies; Mem- 
bers, 15,000; Countries, 150. Particulars, We 

ap 

Temple Print Shop, Station S, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Practical U. S. Check Book, = 

n 
(Wooden Balls)—Maple, Walnut, Mahogany 
Make your own “Corner Whatnots” 


(Box 313, Louisville, Ky.) n33 

PRINTS 
Post, Blanche Fowler, Peterboro, N. H. Have 
Prints for sale. mh33 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
Garbrae Kennels, Breeders-Importers, two miles 
west of Angola, Indiana, on Highway 20. 


n33 

STAMPS 
Coryell, G. W., Boerne, Texas. Mexican 
Stamps; General Line Approvals; ens 


n 
Gladstone Stamp Company, 5267 Lind Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. U. S. and Foreign Stamps and 
Covers. je33 
Southwest Stamp Co., 3633 Crestline Rd., Fort 
Worth, Texas. Airmail Stamps and Covers. 


STEER HORNS 
Bertillion, Lee, Mineola, Texas. Dealer in Steer 
horns. Mounted and polished. Over seven 
feet spread. ap33 












HOBBIES 











BRIDGE PRIZES 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Pleasing, artistic color effects in 


Crystal, Matt and bright glazes on 
Hand-made Craftsman pottery. 


THEY SELL AT SIGHT 


RARE PRINTS 
SPECIAL FOR XMAS 
LeBlond, Sepia, “The Nymph,” signed. 

Framing size 7 x 9 ~---$3.00 Each 
Bater Needle Prints, colored. Fram- 
ing size 8 x 5 ~--__-__.$1.00 Each 
All Artistically Mounted and Matted 


E. J. Frank, Art Antiquary 





Every sale means two more, Just 
the thing for Gifts and Bridge prizes. 
Mail me one dollar (Money order or 
check), Sample trial order will be 
mailed Parcel Post, on receipt. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 


so cua: 
Wm. H. Gleaves 


Colonial Art Pottery 
NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
fe 


LIBRARY PENNGYLVANIA 
o 








Stationery, cards, 
bookplates, Christ- 
mas cards, etc. Be 
an amateur jour- 
nalist — pub- 
lish a paper. 
Printing will 
aid you in 





























2 other hob- 
General Auctioneers and Appraisers bies, 

We specialize in liquidating estates. Print for 

Auctions conducted in private homes. Others. BIG A ke 
Refer to Central Republic Bank & TrustCo. ROFITS Ay E ‘nag 

WILLIAMS, BARKER & SEVERN CO. P ; 

Marvin A. Barlow, President Easy rules sent. Junior press $5.90, job 

Established 1879 jal1233 presses $11 up. Have fun and make money at 

423 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago same time. Sold direct from factory only. 

Phones Harrison 3777-3778 Send for catalog and all details. 
The KELSEY Co., P-3, Meriden, Conn. my326 























STAMPS from Santa Claus in 
exchange for pleasant work, 
Santa Claus wants a few shut- 
ins who enjoy stamp collecting 
to mount and catalog stamps. 
All material is supplied and 
payment is made in stamps.— 
Santa Claus Industries, Santa 
Claus, Ind. ja306 





November 18, 1932 
Santa Claus, Ind. 





Lightner Publishing Corp. 
Hobbies Magazine, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Kind Friends: 

If possible, remove our ad from the setup for December 
Hobbies. Discontinue it from now on. 

That doggoned ad has worried me aplenty. So many 
replies have been received, and so many very satisfactory 
applicants have been accepted, and such a long waiting list 
has been established, that I am all set for years to come. 

If more people knew the pulling power of a small ad in 
Hobbies your magazine would have to be a 1000 page book 
to accommodate them all, 











Very truly yours, 
Santa Claus, Himself. 

















DECEMBER, 








THE MART 





SELLERS, DEALERS 





AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


We do Not Furnish Check- 
ing Copies on Want Ads 


six months or yearly contract 
copy may be changed each 
month. 
early, calling attention to the 
Page on which your adver- 
tisement appears. 

Five cents 
4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsible for errors. 


To those advertising on a 


Kindly send copy in 


per word, 1 time; 
Please write your 








FOR SALE 


“RIDE your Hobbies’’—mine 
are—paper money of all varie- 
ties and issues, U. S. coins and 
medals, Civil War envelopes in 
hundreds of varieties, old prints 
and Lineolniana. Business col- 
lege and advertising bills. Cor- 
respondence solicited.—John E 
Morse, Hadley, Massachusetts. 

t-f-c 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS, Docu- 
ments, Letters, Maps, Books, 
etc., of Pioneer interest; also 
Amatory Curiosa; bought, sold, 
exchanged. Rare books supplied 
on any subject. Antiquaria 
Americana, Department 144, 
Lorain, Ohio, s12p 











YOUNG LADY writing series 
articles, hobbies prominent busi- 
ness men, invites correspond- 
ence. Write—514- — West 57th, 
New York, N. d100 


STEER HORNS — World’s 
finest steer horns for sale. Over 
six feet spread, polished and 
mounted. Rare decoration. Texas 
longhorn cattle now extinct. 
Free photo.—Lee  Bertillion, 
Mineola, Texas. mh3312405 


OIRECTORY of dealers in 
antiques, containing nearly 5,000 
names. Published at $5. Clos- 
ing out the balance on hand at 
$1 each—Mortime> J. Downing, 








General Line of antiyues, Load j 
Stepney, Conn. 


n12003 





CURIOUS Japanese Novelties, | 
Little pieces of fibre! 


imported. 
wood, when dropped into water, 
expand three times original size, 
opening up immediately, turn- 


ing into fish, flowers, birds and | 


fruit, all colors. Surprisingly 
mysterious. One dozen assorted 
in pretty package. Price, 10c; 
three for 25c, prepaid. — George 
Heinemann, 2217 Touhy Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. d1201 


ALMANACS, 1787 to 1920, 
many rarities. List for 4c in 
stamps.—Faye DeCamp, Cam- 
den, Ohio. aul2063 


FOR SALE—Pamphlets, docu- 
ments, land grants. Send dime 
for list and 50c coupon.—Faye 
W. DeCamp, Camden, Ohio. 

012084 


THE MOST original curfosi- 
tles in the world. Mexican 
Jumping Beans and Mexican 
Resurrection Plants. Low Prices 
and Best Quality Guaranteed. 
—Joaquin Hernandez, Exporter 
of Mexican Products, Alamos. 
Sonora, Mexico, je12005 


FOR SALE — A few small 
antiques and old relics at 
moderate prices. — Mary B. 
Cook, 2523 Vermont, Blue Island, 
Tl 2061 


: COUNTRY BANKER — Hunt- 
ing, finding and collecting cer- 
tain local history material, oc- 
casionally acquires from origi- 
nal finds small amounts of 
desirable and interesting, un- 
usual. or valuable, Americana, 
Letters, Documents, Stamps, 
Coins, Books, Newspapers, Mag- 
azines, Bibelots, etc., which he 
will sell at attractive prices, 
Lists of this extra, available, 
material, free to interested 
, vers upon request. Address— 
inker, c/o Hobbies, 2810 S. 
M chigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
0126131 














‘ing money at home. 





OUT OF A JOB? 29 practical 
money-making hints for mak- 
A treasure 
trove for men, women, boys, 
girls. Why be idle? A nice little 
business for you and your fam- 
ily—part or full time. 62 pages 
of real help. Bound book, Price, 
50e.—George Heinemann, 2217 
Touhy Ave., Chicago II. 





FOR SALE—Antiques, prints, 
glass, china, furniture, relics. 
Roy Vail, Warwick, 

D 12802 


MEXICAN Chiltepin and Ore- 
gano. Quality guaranteed and 
cheap prices. — Joaquin Her- 
nandez. Exporter of Mexican 
Products, Alamos, Sonora, Mex- 
ico. 12846 








LIARS LICENSE, Gossipers 
License and Pilots License, 10c 
each; three for 25c, postpaid.— 
George Heinemann, 2217 Touhy 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. £304 





ONLY Genuine Antiques—Colo- 
nial furniture and furnishings, 
rare pieces, sane pieces. early 
whaling, gear and scrimshaw; 
also better period Victorian fur- 
niture. The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts and 
Twin Gateway, Buzzards Bay. 
Massachusetts. Nationally knows 
shops. p1232 


DOLL FURNITURE, made to 
order or repaired. Doll houses 
renovated and _ re-decorated.— 
Izole, Box 506, Great Neck Sta- 
tion, Long Island, New York. 

my12002 


MONTHLY SALES — Indian 
relics, books, walnut furniture, 
Daguerreotypes, guns, etc.—R. 
Heike, Pontiac, Il. my12571 


RUBBER STAMPS — Name, 
15c; name and address, 2 lines, 
25c; 3 lines, 35c.—Stamp Co., 
Auburn, Nebr. n12804 














d1801 . 
7 





FOR SALE—Document signed 
by George Washington, dated 


July 7th, 1757. Good Condition. 
Write—Box 26, Gilman, — 


329 

OLD-TIME LIGHTS, flasks, 
pewter, Penn. pottery, Penn.- 
German fracture paintings, fine 
early American blown glass.— 
C. M. Heffner, 346 So. Fifth 
St., Reading, Pa. mh6671 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES 
Buy your Christmas Candies 
direct from the makers at fac- 
cory prices and save money. 
Our candies sent by parcel post 
anywhere in the United States. 
You can have your choice of 
all chocolate creams in assorted 
flavors, chocolate creams and 
caramels or all caramels—a 3 
pound box for $1.00. Charges 
for parcel post, insurance and 
packing are as follows: 
ist and 2nd...$ .22 
For 1 





Each 
~ Add’l Box 
1 


draft or money order. 
Write for complete list of as 
sortments and prices, also dis- 
counts for three or more boxes. 


Benedetto Allegretti 
Famous Candies 
Room 1405—8 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
d1002 


GARLANDED MIRRORS, 
hand painted, New York’s new- 
est decorative craze. Beautiful 





‘examples of these period mirrors 


suitable for elegant Christmas 
gifts.—-Old Masters Gallery, 2825 
North Downer Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Tel. Lakeside 3580. d1051 


CURIOS and Carved Ivory 
Novelties — Totem Poles, 50c, 
$1.00; Walrus Tusks, 25c up.— 
The Whatnot Exchange, Sta- 
tion B, Seattle, Wash. d1001 


LEAD SAILOR, set 20 pieces, 
$1.00, poston —M. Alexander, 
Dexter, N. d156 


FOR SALE—A very fine col- 
lection of old Indian Baskets 
gathered in Alaska and Cali- 
fornia in 1898 and 1899. About 
eighty in all. Several attic and 
other old and rare specimens. 
Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress — Mrs. Spear’s Antique 
Shop, Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard Island, Mass. d1052 


ELEVEN PLIERS cut from 
one piece of wood; multiplex; 
sent postpaid for $1.50, P. 
order. Address — Museum of 
Wood, Ingleside, Nebr. d1521 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


SPHINX — The Magicians’ 
Monthly Magazine, 35c. Cata- 
logue of all Magical Effects, 10c. 
—Holden’s Magic, 233 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. n12002 











PRINTING—Personal printed 
stationery, 200 sheets, 200 en- 
velopes, for $1.00 Samples, 2c 
stamp.—Walter E. Burneika, 
6610 S. Talman Ave., Chicago, 
Mlinois. my12006 





GUMMED STICKERS—Name, 
address. 500 — 25c. — Fred H. 
Kenney, 511 Lawrence, Eugene, 
Oregon. my12213 





IF RUPTURED, and want 
real relief, try a Self-Adjusting 
truss that surely fits and holds. 
You risk nothing. Money back, 
if not satisfied. Write for cir- 
cular. Surehold Truss Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ja12867 





BEAT THIS! You just ad- 
dress and mail 60 letters, earn 
$6.50 weekly. Supplies free. 
(Source), 10c.—Newton Maize, 
Milton, Pa. 12042 





THIRTEEN Curious love let- 
ters, reading two ways, double 
meaning, thirty different ways 
to say “I love you” and back- 
seat drivers license all above, 
only 25c coin.—George Heine- 
mann, 2217 Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago, Til. n12001 








JOIN THE HOBBY CLUB — 
For $1.50 get 3 months’ mem- 
bership, including 3 lists of 
people interested in your hobby. 
Send your name, address and 
hobby you want to _ appear 
under.—P. O. Box 1275, eune 
Antonio, Texas. di091 


MAKE BETTER SNAP- 
shots. Read Pictures with the 
Camera, 50c.—Snyder Co., 30 


West 18th St., New York, N. Y. 
p 


50 DIFFERENT stamps, 
Duke’s cigarette booklet, 2 cig- 
arette cards, 2 pieces war mon- 
ey, German photo, 25c. — Fred 
Schaffner, 5 Pine St., Whites- 
boro, N. Y. d1511 


~ RUBBER “STAMPS — Name, 
15c; name and address, 2 lines. 
25e; 3 lines, 35c; “paid” stamp, 
50c. __Fehlberg, $21 Farnam, La 
Crosse, Wis. mhi2005 


SELLING antique glassware, 
brass, copper, etc., near cost. 
Free ‘lists. Samuel. Mann, 1310 
West Russell St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. mh6C63 





HOBBIES 


WANTED — Metallic Pipe- 
Tomahawk, also iron fighting 
tomahawks, also collections of 
Indian relics and guns. 
Heike, Pontiac, IIl. 


R. 
mh12822 





WANTED — Your advertising 
will be more effective if ap- 
propriately illustrated. Ilustra- 
tions to your order, or retouch- 
ing.—Frank King, Jr., Fergu- 
son, Iowa, 


_ 





WANTED—John Rogers plas- 
ter groups, especially historical 
subjects. Describe fully. Mrs. 
G. W. Dobson, 1548 East 61st 
St., Chicago, II. £12822 





WANTED—Old United States 
letters, 1756-1800, showing postal 
markings, especially such as 
having franking Signatures on 
the address front. Have some 
to exchange.—Harry on- 
wiser, 181 Claremont Ave., New 
York City. d32p 





PHOTOGRAPHERS — News- 
papers, Magazines, Advertisers 
pay millions yearly for the right 
kind and need more. Make good 
income with your camera. U. P. 
training in Journalistic Photo- 
graphy shows how. Delightful 
spare time occupation, quickly 
learned at home. Low cost. 
Many earn while learning. Write 
for Free Book today.—Univer- 
sal Photographers Corporation, 
Dept 5, 10 West 38rd St., New 
York. jai120441 





WANTED TO BUY 
Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 


12 times for the price of 6. 





WANTED—Will pay 50c for 
unmounted photos of famous 
trees, 5x7 only, one of each 
wanted—F. S. Farquhar, P. M., 
Livingston, Calif, ja3001 





WANTED—Anything in mini- 
ature. I have smallest ship 
model, bible, playing cards, 
fountain pen, pipe, etc. What 
have you? Send complete de- 
scription, photo if possible. 
Norworth, One Thirty West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City, N. Y 012024 





WANTED — Broken Bank 
Bills, Coins and Stamps; also 
the same on approval to those 
furnishing references. Corre- 
spondence __ solicited. Veteran 
.Stamp and Coin Co., 256 Bay 
Street, Springfield, Mass. je12084 





WANTED for Cash — Broken 
bank notes, Continental and 
Colonial notes, Confederate 
notes, necessity money by mer- 
chants and others, old news- 
papers before 1870; also U. S. 
coins, stamps, medals and deco- 
rations. Correspondence solicit- 
ed.—Veteran Stamp and Coin 
Co., 256 Bay St., Springfield, 
Mass. je12084 


WANTED Circus Parade 
Pictures, Snap Shots, Photos. 
Heralds, ete. Anything showing 
Circus Parade Scenes. Write— 
I. Melvin. Box 980, St. Thomas, 
Ont., Can. jal1252: 





WANTED—First one hundred 
of Young Klondyke Weekly. 
copies of Tip Top Weekly, all 
Address — H. Jacobsen, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. ap6042 





WANTED — Autographed 
“Franked Free’ envelopes and 
wrappers of ‘Presidents and 
Cabinet Officers, also bank 
checks made out by the same, 
.etters written by wives and 
widows of Presidents, cam- 
paign, patriotic memorial r:ib- 
bon badges, autographed photo- 
graphs Presidents. Advise what 
you have.—Edward Stern, 4 
Nassau St., New York, A 

12308 





AMERICAN Sheet Music be- 
fore 1870. Job lots or bound 
vols. Old broadsides, song sheets 
in quantities, American news- 
papers, 1820-1860. Old letters 
before 1810 in quantities. Need 
not be of historical value.— 





Cc. W. Unger, —. cA 


a12031 | W 





HIGH CLASS illustrations to 
your order. Retouching.—Frank 
King, Jr., Ferguson, Iowa. sl2p 





WANTED — Early American 
Silver—I invite correspondence 
with owners of important pieces 
of marked American silver. 
Very good prices will be paia 
for fine and authentic pieces: 
Cups, beakers, caudle_ cups, 
tankards, flagons, mugs, basins, 
patens, salvers, salts, ladles 
candlesticks, porringers, caste7z, 
chafing dishes, tea, coffee and 
chocolate pots, spout cups, 
sugar bowls and baskets, boxes, 
creamers, by American makers, 
preferably working before 1750, 
are desired. Much fine Ameri- 
can silver now rests tarnished 
and almost forgotten in safety 
deposit boxes. If you have any, 
you will do well to open cor- 
respondence with me.—Henry 
H, Taylor, 287 Washington Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. d6068 





WANTED — Gourds cgay: 
for bird houses. 
Rutherford, N. J. * 


122 





MISSOURI OZARKS — Maps, 
etc., wanted, especially pictures 
and data, railways, water mills. 
— The Ozarkian, eee 


Mo. 





WANTED — Fatima cigarette 
ecards, 1913-1914. Sweet Caporal 
— Hassan cards of ball play 

s. — Fred Schaffner, 5 Pim 
St. Whitesboro, N. Y. 


WANTED—Old Luster Wart, 
Whale Oil Lamps and Stafford- 
shire dogs. Trade Coins or in- 
dian Relics, or pay cash.—Joseph 
Young, Bellevue, Iowa. ja‘34 








WANTED—Colonial engraved 
powder horns, tools, utensiis, 
lighting devices, pewters, wood- 
en wares, and kindred acces- 
sories.—H. M. Parby, Elkins. 

_ Vie d1263% 
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SOMEBODY ought to page Ripley, Most 
show promoters are knocked, criticized, 
abused, and generally manhandled by their 
exhibitors, often for more or less cause 
or reason. That is why it is hard to under- 
stand why exhibitors at the Hobby, An- 
tiques & Collectors’ Show last month should 
get their splendid party together in the 
hall during the closing hours, and present 
me with all those beautiful gifts—one from 
each exhibitor. It was hardest of all for me 
to believe, because I did not think I de- 
served the honor. 

When they brought Lindbergh into Hamp- 
ton Roads after his Paris flight and he saw 
the commotion his presence created he 
asked, “Do I deserve all this?” It has al- 
ways been my opinion that Lindbergh him- 
self never thought he was doing much, In 
his mind there was nothing foolhardy about 
this plan to span the Atlantic by airplane. 
He was a born flyer and knowing his stuff 
felt that with a sound plane and a reason- 
able amount of luck he could conquer the 
vast ocean which lay ahead of him. 

Promoting the show seemed to me only an 
ordinary thing to do, and that is why it 
believe that Mr, Hewitt, who made the fine 
presentation speech, in behalf of the ex- 
hibitors of which he was one, when they 
presented me with their wonderful tokens 
of good fellowship and esteem, would do bet- 
ter expending his eloquence running for 
Senator than in extolling me. 

The show far exceeded the expectations 
of many visitors, but it was exactly what I 
had visualized and worked to obtain. From 
the number of exhibitors, from the stand- 
point of attendance, and from the amount 
of business done, it was about as I had 
pictured and planned. I knew it could be 
done. We had a break of luck from three 
angles. We had perfect weather all through 
the show. There was no complaint of loss 
by theft or damage and I didn’t get the 
“Ay”—which was prevalent at that time. 

It is true the work of getting the ex- 
hibitors was discouraging because of the 
uncertainties of the presidential election and 
the generally poor business conditions. I got 
a bad break of luck in that respect. The 
unimaginative who are inclined to measure 


other people’s capacity by their own seri- 
ously damaged the show by their constant 
predictions of failure. Every day that wall 
had to be surmounted and overcome. No 
doubt it was to such people that St. Paul 
shook the finger of scorn and exclaimed 
“Oh ye of little faith.” Like everyone I ex. 
pected an improvement in business this 
Fall and had there not been hopes for that 
I admit I would not have undertaken a 
show this year. However, there was no re- 
treat after we were into it. I simply deter- 
mined to make whatever efforts were neces- 
sary to make a success of it. It is too bad 
that Chicago, like New York, is so big that 
there is no appeal here to local pride. The 
visitors who came hundreds of miles won- 
dered why the Chicago dealers had not come 
into the show one hundred per cent, Many 
of them however, came during the show to 
assure us of their co-operation next year. 
Now that it has been visualized and its 
worth proved, we can look forward to an 
annual affair that will blossom into the 
finest show in Chicago. The Central West 
needs it as a means to bring collectors to- 
gether, to meet, to gain and impart infor- 
mation, and to buy and sell profitably, There 
is a real need for an affair of this kind 
from the standpoint of culture as well as 
legitimate commercialism. 

The exhibitors and collectors are now 
thoroughly sold on it. Before the show 
closed practically every exhibitor in the 
hall came to reserve space for next year— 
some to double their space. Many told of 
their plans to put in more attractive booths. 
So many of the booths were spoken for that 
we could open a show tomorrow with twice 
as many exhibitors. Just as the exhibitors 
are planniyg bigger and better things, like- 
wise the management will strengthen the 
show from?many angles of attraction. 

We had with us our insurance man who 
suggested a plan whereby we could protect 
and insure the wonderful loan exhibits that 
will be in the show next year, We will also 
have a separate juvenile department for 
the purpose of attracting the boy and gir! 
collectors. Another feature will be a lec- 
ture room where lectures on different sub- 
jects daily—such as antiques, furniture, 
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glass, coverlets, and the various branches 
of collection material including postage 
stamps and coins and paper money, will be 
given. 

We are working now to induce the Arch- 
aeologists’ Association to hold their next 
convention with us, as well as the Associa- 
tion of Museum Curators. We will over- 
look no opportunity to induce other similar 
groups to hold their conventions in Chicago 
simultaneous with the show. 

We have set the goal for next year at 
three times the number of exhibits and ten 
times the attendance. On that we do not 
propose to fail. 

* * * 


We still have a collector for president. 


Apparenty the stamp collectors greatly out- 
voted the book collectors. I read that 


President-Elect Roosevelt still keeps up 
correspondence with scores of fellow stamp 
collectors, among them several boys. 

*x * * 


Of all the waste of money I ever saw 
in a campaign the worst was for those 
posters that were stuck around the coun- 
try imprinted “This is an elephant’s job— 
no time for donkey business.” I could not 
see for the life of me what appeal that 
had to any voter or what sense there was 
to it. 

* * * 

I have always been opposed to the policy 
of spreading alarm just before an election; 
trying to intimidate and stampede the 
voters and thwarting a free and untram- 
meled expression of their constitutional 
right of opinion. We have no right to win 
an election except on our merits as a party. 

I believe Roosevelt—Theodore Roosevelt 
—would say that we are entitled to re-elec- 
tion only because of our record of service 
we rendered to the people. 

’ > * 2 

It is ironical that the Hearst papers 
after fighting Hoover on the grounds of 
economic conditions should come out imme- 
diately after the election decrying the over- 
emphasis that is placed by the people upon 
the contribution of the president to pros- 
perity. While the Hearst papers are very 
inconsistent, we firmly believe the election 
of Roosevelt was a good thing for business 
because it will have a tendency to get peo- 
ple down to work, helping themselves in- 
stead of expecting help from Washington. 
When that time comes, mark you, we will 
see the end of the depression. Those who 
are looking for some one to blame for their 
own mistakes and are expecting help from 


some unknown source without effort on 
their own part should start knocking Roose- 
velt at once so as to be a little in advance 
of the general run of people. 

* a * 


October 27, which was Theodore Roose- 
velt’s birthday, made me wonder how many 
Roosevelt collectors we have on our list. 
I knew Roosevelt, and have quite a scrap- 
book of newspaper clippings of my activi- 
ties during the 1912 campaign. On October 
27, 1921, I remember joining a group of 
Roosevelt’s friends to make a pilgrimage to 
his home at Oyster Bay. 

ok * * 


These visiting princes must get a good 
laugh at the expense of American snobbery. 
Grandsons and 42nd cousins of the broken- 
down ruling houses of Europe come to 
America with nothing to recommend them 
but their titles and are wined and dined 
by some of our would-be social leaders. 
At the same time every community has 
men and women who have performed per- 
manent and lasting services in fields o1 
education, science, art, and literature, and 
who go unnoticed and await their obituary 
for a spark of recognition. 

* * * 


Howard Vincent O’Brien, book editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, recently made 
Europe over almost the identical route I 
took two years ago. He tells of two Amer- 
ican college lads who were touring Paris. 
They took two American girls to the 
Grand Prix restaurant on the Champs 
Elysees to dinner and were presented with 
a bill for $98! 


* * * 


The increasing interest in Lincolniana 
prompts George H. Smyser, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, to ask us to reprint all our 
Lincoln material in a pamphlet. It is a 
good idea but our readers will note that 
our Lincoln articles are scattered through 
the various departments of the magazine 
to which they belong. We should like to 
render a service of this kind to our readers 
and will keep the idea in mind for the happy 
days of prosperity when we will be able 
to do a little more than at present. Our 
February issue, however, will again feature 
Lincolniana and Washingtoniana. 
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Hobby Show Notes 


[X our review of the Hobby Show which vast collection of maps of the world and 


drew to a successful close on Sunday, 
November 20, much of interest and import- 
ance must be eliminated because of lack of 
space. There are many things that we 
should like to dwell upon . .. the good fel- 
lowship, beautiful exhibits, co-operation of 
exhibitors, the generosity of the press whose 
stories in local and out-of-town papers as- 
sisted in publicizing the show and bringing 
in the crowds, and the interest of the col- 
lecting fraternity in general, 

* * * * 

A scrap book of press clippings cut from 
local as well as out of town papers during 
the exposition reveals the great news value 
that a show of this kind attaches to itself. 
One of the first out-of-town representatives 
of the press was none other than Charles 
Messer Stow, Editor of the Antiques De- 
partment of the New York Sun. Mr. Stow 
arrived on Tuesday, November 15, as the 
finishing touches were being put on booths 
by the exhibitors. His complete report in the 
Sun commented upon the large proportion 
of antiques dealers participating, Next to 
Chicago antique dealers, Michigan dealers 
took ranking position for number of ex- 
hibitions. 

* * * * 

On Saturday evening, Mrs. Margaret 
Shotwell, antiques dealer of Omaha, Neb., 
left her historical exhibits of ancient chess 
sets and fans in charge of an assistant and 
hurried over to WGN radio station where 
from 6:45 to 7:00 she guided the radio 
audience through the aisles of the show 
stopping here and there in the booths of 
the seventy exhibitors to describe fine col- 
lection pieces, A loud speaker was in opera- 
tion in the exhibition hall during the broad- 
cast so that visitors and exhibitors could 
hear her descriptive story. 

* * * a 

MONG the out-of-town dealers who con- 
tributed to the success of the show were 
Mrs. Myrtle Robinson, of Geneva and 
Rochester, New York, whose glassware col- 
lection near the entrance of the exhibition 
hall welcomed visitors. The Michigan con- 
tingent included Mrs. Maybelle Hunn, of 
Parma, Helen Bratfish, and the Old Curi- 
osity Shop of Detroit, The best that Mich- 
igan could offer in glassware and antiques 
did credit to these booths, F. H. Sweet of 
Battie Creek, had a booth replete in itself 
with autographs, documents and letters. 
The Abe Miller Gold Mine Curiosity Shop, 
of Grand Rapids, showed Alaskan materials 
of all kinds, including baskets and ivories. 
Edwin H. Frost, of Yonkers, New York, 
who has achieved distinction because of his 


other historical material exhibited the best 
that his fine collection offered. Harwood 
Frost, brother of the collector was in 
charge. Mrs. C, S. Brewer of Waukegan, 
Illinois, was another to show rarieties and 
novelties in the antiques line. The Hoosier 
State was represented by Mrs. C. K. Good- 
rich, who brought old glassware and antique 
furniture from her shop in Fort Wayne. 
Margaret Shotwell, of Omaha, as we have 
mentioned before, had a fine group of his- 
toric chess sets and old fans. From Paxton, 
Illinois, Harriet F. Laybourn brought a 
large variety of collection material among 
which were coverlets and quilts and a 
variety of goblets. 
* * * a 
The booths of the Beiz Jewelry Company 
and Lawton’s Antique Shop, of Chicago, 
caused many women’s hearts to palpitate. 
Antique jewelry, including rings, earrings, 
bracelets, stone beads, and similar things 
dear to the heart of femininity were fea- 
tured by these dealers. 
* * * * 
"Beginners antiques dealers were repre- 
sented by Mary Dimery who special- 
ized in antique English importations; the 
display of the Dicke’s of Chicago and Evan- 
ston, included Lincolniana, Chicagoiana and 
other historical material; Indo-China idols 
and European collection material were 
among the things to be found in Mrs. 
Charles R. Robinson’s booth; Henry K. 
Schrep featured old mirrors, and advertised 
a service in the repairing and refinishing 
of antique furniture; the Marsh Antique 
Shop showed dolls and their accessories, 
furniture, glassware and other representa- 
tive items from their wide range of antique 
collection material; the J. Taylor Wallace 
Company arranged proper antique furni- 
ture and small pieces to depict as near as 
possible the interior of a room; the lovers 
of old violins and paintings, in particular, 
were seen to pause at the booth of Herman 
Fischer for here were fine historical speci- 
mens in violin and picture art; F. Hewitt, 
who operates in addition to his Chicago 
shop, the Historic Walker Tavern at Irish 
Hills, Michigan, had two booths featuring 
a re-creation of a roadside tavern taproom 
of Middle Western pioneer days; one of the 
various interesting items in the booth of 
Young’s Art Galleries was a portrait done 
from life of Abraham Lincoln; Eugene E. 
Orvis, who has gained prestige in the re- 
storation of old clocks, had many antique 
hall clocks in his booth; E. H. Blinstrub’s 
exhibit included fine old furniture, antique 
silver, old Sheffield and art objects; Betty 
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Mason’s exhibition as well as that of Mrs. 
J. H, Brinkerhoff added further emphasis 
to the fine collection of antiques on display 
in the hall; Anne Ward’s booth overflowed 
with early American material of which 
glassware predominated. 

* * * * 


Firearms lovers hovered around the 
booths of J. and I. Boffin, and the Antiques 
Arms Exchange managed by Henry Morris. 

* * * * 


yo for honors in the stamp booths 

were Nabi Stamp Company, De Soto 

Stamp & Coin Company, B. L. Voorhees, 

Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, the Woman’s 

Stamp Club of Chicago, German Stamp 
Club and Ideal Stamp Shop. 
* * * * 


Numismatists, without a doubt envied the 
boothsful of old and rare coins and medals 
and numismatic literature which they found 
in the space occupied by the Lithuanian 
Historical and Numismatic Society managed 
by Dr, Al. M. Rackus; the American Nu- 
mismatic Association; the Chicago Coin 


Club; and the Koin-X-Change Shop. 
* * * * 


Those who specialized in Indian goods 
(both modern and ancient) were the Indian 
Council Fire, Fred Leighton’s Indian Trad- 
ing Post, Byron Knoblock, Hunter’s Indian 
Tipi, American Indian Shop, Indian Lore 
Trading Post, Sra. Consuelo de Medina, and 
Surradge R. Cameron. Mr. Cameron also 
showed a priceless Napoleon fan exhibited 
in the United States for the first time at 
this show. 

* * * * 

Helen Mills’ booth featured early Ameri- 
ean lamp shades, hand decorated trays and 
other art objects. 

* * * * 

Many varieties of cacti from all over the 
world were growing in small pots and jars 
in T. R, Schroeder’s booth. 

* * * * 

Airplane model collectors had the booths 
of Speed-Model Airplane Supply, and the 
Flying Ben Model Aircraft Company from 
which to make their selections. 

* * * * 

Hand wrought specimens in silver, pewter 
and copper shown from the cases provided 
by Ludwig Dorge’s booth. Oriental imports 
drew many to booth No. 43 where the Ori- 
ental Importing Company had its display. 
The booth of the Abraham Lincoln Log 
Cabin Association served to remind of the 
‘raditions and ideals of this great Amer- 
‘ean. The quilts decorating the booth of 
he South Park Commissioners intrigued 
ieedle workers of the fairer sex. Rare 
yaintings attracted connoisseurs to the Ab- 
ban Art Salon display. For the lover of the 
seq there was a fleet of ships in bottles by 
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Dennis Moore of Riverdale, Maryland, The 
Pan American Trading Company also ex- 
hibited. A colorful and seasonal Christmas 
tree display was made by the United Christ- 
mas Tree Company. A china circus was 
sponsored by the Woodline Greeting Card 
Company. Hopsigs also maintained a booth, 
where sample copies were sold and yearly 
subscriptions taken. Mr. Lightner dressed 
up the booth with collection objects from 
his home. 
* * * * 
HARLES BRESLIN, collector of fire- 

arms, and ballistics expert of the 
Ridgewood, N. J., Police Department, wrote 
that he was sorry he could not attend the 
show, but wondered if it were not a good 
idea for someone to take movies of the 
show and rent the film out to different hob- 
by clubs that would like to see the show 
in action in pictorial form, This is a good 
idea for next year. There are hundreds of 
hobby clubs of different kinds in the United 
States who would rent the films of the 
show. It would be an evening well-spent for 
them to see the wonderful exhibits and the 
crowds of people at the show. We are go- 
ing to see that this is done next year. 

kok kk 

“ A MONG THOSE PRESENT” Mrs. May 

B. May came with her son from Pitts- 
burgh to see the show. She said the boy 
wanted to see it after reading about it in 
the last issue of Hoppies and she just had 
to get on a train and bring him with her 
to Chicago. 

Robert Ludy (M. D.), author, hotel man 
and prominent Indian relic collector of At- 
lantie City, visited the show. The National 
Archaeologists Association will meet at his 
hotel this month. Mr. Ludy was busy ex- 
tending invitations to those interested to 
attend the convention at that time. 

George A. Ball, prominent collector and 
Republican National Committeeman from 
Indiana, spent a day at the exhibition hall. 

Mrs, J. Ogden Armour of Chicago was 
also among the visiting notables. 

Donald Boudeman, curator of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Museum, was a prominent vis- 
itor. He spent most of his time in the In- 
dian relics sections. Robert W. Chambers, 
publisher of Kalamazoo, Michigan accom- 
panied him. 

David Weber of Chicago, probably one of 
the most distinguished collectors of Orient- 
al material in the country was present. 

Mr. Hill, former buyer for the famous 
Paine Collection (Springfield, Illinois) re- 
newed old acquaintances and made new at 
the show. 

Lawrence Stern, of Chicagoland, north- 
shore banker and capitalist, attended with 
his wife in quest of old prints and other 
material for their collection. 
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R. Otto Probst of South Bend, Ind., who 
has the greatest golf library in the world 
was there. 

N. E. Carter came down from Elkhorn, 
Wis., to do some buying in various lines in 
which he deals and reserved a booth for 
next year’s show. 

B. Max Mehl came up from Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and assured us he would be repre- 
sented among the coin booths next year. 

Bert Massee, president of the Palmolive 
Company, was also a prominent visitor, 

Mrs. C.'0. Robinson, Antiques Editor of 
the Indianapolis Times, gathered notes and 
ideas. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Reeder, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, laid in a large supply of 
things in the antiques line which the vari- 
ous booths offered, 

Dale Dorgeloh, of Iowa; Dr, G. M. Pren- 
dergrast and Ben Nussbaum of Fairbury, 
Illinois, Mrs. Madge Johnson, of New York 
State, and well-known columnists were 
among others present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, attended the exposition to 
get a report for their paper. 

Dave Vernon and Adolph Spoohr—two 
Hoosiers—were seen floating about the ex- 
hibits, 

The Indian Council Fire reports the fol- 
lowing prominent visitors at their booth: 
Antone Lucero (Pueblo) from Isleta, New 
Mexico; James Smoke (Winnebago) To- 
mah, Wisconsin; Madame Eugenie de Zan- 
co; and Evergreen Tree who gives the Lone 
Wolf cry in the well-known radio skit, “The 
Lone Wolf Tribe.” 

* * * * 
GPACE does not permit a complete re- 
print of observations of exhibitors but 
we excerpt from letters and reports here 
and there: 
* * * * 
Old Curiosity Shop, Detroit: 

This Fall was hardly the season for 
great profits in any business, but we feel 
that the Exhibition was successful in bring- 
ing together the numerous antique dealers 
from different parts of the country, and 
by so doing we exchanged our different 
wants. We felt quite honored to have as 
one of our patrons Mrs. Elizabeth McCor- 
mick, a member of one of Chicago’s old 
established families. We also wish to men- 
tion that Mrs. Louis Zindt, J. Cronkite, 
Mr.°and Mrs. F, F. Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Frebel were visitors at our booth. 
We were certainly happy to be one of the 
exhibitors, and if conditions merit shall be 
with the crowd next year with a few more 
from our “Old Detroit.” 

E. H. Blinstrub, Chicago: 

It is surprising and unbelieveable that in 

times like these it is possible to put over a 
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show that stands unique in the minds of col- 
lectors, dealers and connoisseurs. Among the 
local people of prominence whom we ob- 
served at the show were Styvesant Peabody, 
Mrs. Ogden Armour, Mrs, and Dr. Robert 
Harvey, Mrs. Pogan, and Mr. Northrup, 
dean of the Latin School. 


* *£ & & 


Helen Bratfish, Detroit: 

I, personally, was very much pleased with 
the results of the show. I made my entire 
expenses from profits derived from the show 
besides making many good contacts for fu- 
ture sales and exchanges. We had a good 
time and it was nice to meet the dealers 
and collectors from other states and cities. 
I am sure that from this original show will 
develop a “Big Show” to which dealers 
and collectors will look forward each year 
with great anticipation. 

Visitors from various sections of the 
country came to my booth, among whom 
were F, G. Gluck, of Davenport, Iowa, who 
has a very fine collection of clear and col- 
ored glass vases; Mrs, Benjamin Auerbach, 
Hyde Park, Illinois, who has a large col- 
lection of fine sugar bowls; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. S. Atwood, Chicago, who have a won- 
derful collection of historical blue and 
choice lusterware; Mrs. W. G. Ferguson, St. 
Louis, Mo., who has a collection of several 
hundred goblets, each one different. 

Since returning to Detroit have had lots 
of telephone calls and callers wanting to 
know “How was the show?” From all indi- 
cations I believe that Detroit will be repre- 
sented with more dealers at next year’s 
show. 

* * * * 
G. M. D, Lawton and 
Mrs. Lawton, Chicago: 

We agree with Mr. Hewitt, who made the 
presentation and speech of thanks to Mr. 
Lightner on Sunday evening during the 
closing hours of the show, that the man- 
agement wrought a miracle in such a short 
space of time and deserved great credit for 
the time and energy put into this project. 

I have talked with many of the exhibitors 
since the show and have found them enthus- 
iastic in its praise and already looking for- 
ward to a bigger and better show next year. 

Several noted collectors visited our booth, 
and in each and every case they expressed 
surprise and great appreciation for the 
magnitude of the exhibition. 

Among those who stopped to chat with us 
were Mr, Friedman, who has, among other 
fine collections, one of the largest collections 
of fine and antique dolls in the United 
States. He is a dilettante and collects only 
for pleasure; Mr. Rush the noted watch 
collector; Emil and Sydney Brande, col- 
lectors of striking watches; Mrs. Weir 
Williams, a noted collector of Highland 
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Park, Illinois; G. W. Tracy, the most 
noted cameo collector of the United States 
and a man of international reputation and 
experience; and I could name others if 
space permitted. Four dealers who stopped 
at our booth expressed regret at not having 
booths, but said they would be exhibitors 
next year, 
* * * * 

Surradge R, Cameron & Co., Chicago: 

I believe this was one of the greatest 
shows of its kind ever put on in Chicago, 
and I honestly believe that attendance on 
the first day far surpassed the total attend- 
ance of other shows which have run for a 
week or so. The idea of the show was right 
—minimum priced booths and admission. 
Next year’s show will be twice as good. 

I feel very sure that my contribution to 
the special exhibit attraction in showing the 
public for the first time my “Triple Alli- 
ance fan (“Napoleon, Empress Josephine 
and Marie Louise”) was one of the star 
exhibits of the exposition, also the ivory 
tankard came in for a lot of comment, and 
the two pieces from Prince Henry’s collec- 
tion, also the special ivory miniature I had 
in my vest pocket that I showed some of 
“Her Royal Highness,” the Begum of India, 
the only one in the world like it. 

* * * * 


OWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN, literary 
editor of the Chicago Daily News wrote 
in his column during the show: 

“We shall be out of the office most of to- 
day and tomorrow, exhibiting our collec- 
tion of taps and dies at the Hobby, Antique 
and Collectors Exposition (Hotel Sherman). 

“Q. C. Lightner, who is in charge says that 
‘if every father helped his son to have a 
hobby there would be fewer minors going 
through the juvenile court.’ 

“To that we’d add that if every son en- 
couraged his father in the pursuit of hob- 
bies there would be fewer nervous break- 
downs. It may be a coincidence, but we’ve 
observed that those who best support ad- 
versity are those with hobbies. 

“If you haven’t one, the hobby show 
gives a chance for inoculation. And if you 
have one, it’s a chance to meet people sim- 
ilarly blessed.” 

* * * * 

As soon as Margaret Shotwell, exhibitor 
of Omaha, Neb., saw the great interest and 
beauty of the various exhibits she immedi- 
itely telegraphed her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Reeder, dealers of Kansas City, Mo., 
ind told them to put on their hats and coats 
and start Chicago-ward. They did, and sur- 
nounting a snowstorm arrived in good time. 

Chicago, unlike a few sections of the 

ountry, was snowless, during the entire five 
lays of the show. Several persons from out 
of the city said that the snowfall in their 
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sections of the country caused them to aban- 
don plans to motor to the exhibition. 
* * * * 


The most frequent remark heard at the 
exhibition was “I never dreamed the booths 
of any show could be so interesting and 
beautiful.” Many visitors returned day 
after day to see the exhibits and join in 
the spirit of the show. 

cd od of x 

Now and then the crackling sound of 
glass could be heard in a few of the glass- 
ware exhibits, but aside from a few acci- 
dents of that sort dealers reported a min- 
imum of casualties, 

* ¢+ * * 


Occasionally from the Indian curio booths 
the beat of the tom-tom was heard and 
real Injuns in moccasined feet gave inter- 
pretative dance steps. 

* * * * 

Collection material exhibited covered a 
vast field and ranged from the most inex- 
pensive items to rare fans and paintings, 
and a collection of Armenian stamps said 
to be valued at $100,000. 

* * * * 

Visitors commented upon the orderliness 
of the booths. It was apparent that exhibit- 
ors spared no effort to make their booths 
attractive. Much credit and thanks is due 
them for this achievement. 7 

* * * * 

While we are thanking people, let us not 
forget to thank the Hotel Sherman for look- 
ing after us so nicely. They furnished the 
booths, signs, lights, labor for taking our 
material to the booths, looked after our 
shipping boxes, cleaned the booths and 
floors, checked out packages and performed 
a thousand and one favors with a limitless 
degree of patience, and all for a charge so 
reasonable that they certainly could not 
have made any money. Mr. Byfield, presi- 
dent of the Hotel Sherman purchased from 
several exhibitors, Mr. Byfield is one of 
Chicago’s important collectors..Mr. Bering, 
also executive and an owner of the hotel, 
and until lately one of America’s most 
famous bachelors, was seen escorting the 
beautiful girl who lured him into matri- 
money, through the exhibits. Mr. Hughes, 
and his assistant Mr. Nolan and chief car- 
penter Ryan all deserve our thanks and 
appreciation. 

* * * * 

The philosophy of one man who stopped 
to chat at Hoppies booth seems worth re- 
peating here, Said he: “It’s a marvelous 
show considering the times. One thing is 
proved—that people turn to hobbies and find 
them abiding sources of satisfaction in 
times like these.” “Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” as Shakespeare so aptly puts it. 
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JENNY LIND AS THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 
From a Baxter print. 
The Westervelt Collection 
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My Hobby - Jenny Lind 


By LEONIDAS WESTERVELT 


a, FEW (plus) years ago while an 
A undergraduate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, I became vitally inter- 
ested in the history and tech- 
nique ,of the drama. Obtaining special 
permission from the Dean, I was allowed 
to enroll in certain post-graduate courses 
conducted by the late Prof. Brander 
Matthews, who then held the chair of 
Dramatic Literature. Thereafter, many 
quarts of midnight oil were burned while 
studying this engrossing subject. 

By chance, my literary wanderings 
through drama ways and byways finally 
led me to an adjacent field to study a 
kindred, yet, to me, even more fascinating 
type of amusement—the circus. For many 
weeks following, I read nothing except cir- 
cus literature, and my dreams blazoned with 
“big tops,” clowns and spangled performers. 

Who can read about the circus without 
becoming absorbed in the colorful and re- 
markable life of America’s greatest show- 
man, P. T. Barnum; and who can follow 
“P, T.’s” career, without being thrilled by 
his most daring and notable achievement 
—bringing Jenny Lind to the United States 
in 1850? 

The “Swedish Nightingale,” to apply her 
picturesquely popular sobriquet, was born 
in Stockholm, October 6, 1820, in compara- 
tively humble circumstances. She received 
her dramatic education and early training 
at the Musical School of the Royal Theatre 
where she first appeared in 1838. During 
the following six years she sang with 
marked success in Finland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

Her first actual triumph, however, was 
achieved in 1844 at the Court Theatie, 
Berlin, where, owing to Meyerbeer’s in- 
fluence, she had been engaged, 

The prima donnas noted London debut 
took place on May 4, 1847. She had chosen 
the patt of Alice in Meyerbeer’s “Roberto 
il Diayolo,” one of her most successful 
roles, and™the crush caused by those who 
‘lamored to hear her is said to have been 
errific. Queen Victoria, the Prince Con- 
sort, the Queen Dowager and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family were present, as 
vell as representatives from almost every 
mportant household in London. The entire 
erformance appears to have called forth 
me long-sustained ovation. From that 
right Jenny Lind’s genius was recognized 
hroughout England. 

When we consider that she had been 
admitted to be the greatest of living 


singers by the first musica] critics of 
Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, and even by a large portion of the 
critical press of Paris; when we read how 
people fought to hear her in Berlin; how 
in Copenhagen, bouquets were thrown at 
her feet; how in Vienna, students unhitched 
the horses of her carriage and drew her 
through the streets; how the Queen 
Dowager of Sweden opened her jewel 
casket that “Jenny”might choose a “sou- 
venir”; it is hard to believe that millions 
of Americans scarcely knew her name. 

Yet such was the case; and notwith- 
standing, Mr. Barnum in contracting with 
the singer to visit the United States had 
the courage to risk a guarantee of $187,500, 
his entire fortune, in addition to becoming 
debtor for a considerable amount. 

In his memoirs, the showman thus frank- 
ly and shrewdly explains his reasons for 
the venture which ultimately proved so 
enormously profitable to both parties: 


“I may as well state that although I 
relied prominently upon Jenny Lind’s repu- 
tation as a great musical artiste, J also took 
largely into my estimate of her success with 
all classes of the American public, her char- 
acter for extraordinary benevolence and 
generosity. Without this peculiarity in her 
disposition, I never would haye dared make 
the engagement which I did.” 


The arrival of the prima donna in New 
York, September 2, 1850, and her enormous 
success during the Castle Garden concerts 
as well as on tour through the States, and 
in Havana, Cuba, is a matter of history, 
and need not be dwelt on here; but a 
perusal of the newspapers and magazines 
of that day as well as Mr. Barnum’s rem- 
iniscences will be found both entertaining 
and instructive. 


It was shortly after my “literary intro- 
duction” to Jenny Lind that I decided to 
abandon latent thoughts of coin or stamp 
collecting, and instead attempt to recreate 
the intimate characteristics, picturesque 
achievements and charming personality of 
the Swedish Nightingale, by assiduously and 
systematically assembling pictures, news- 
paper clippings, magazine articles, medals, 
books, autograph letters, programmes, per- 
sonal souvenirs, in fact anything and every- 
thing relating to her, or to the colorful 
time in which she lived. 

So, as years slipped by, and the collec- 
tion grew apace, Jenny Lind, from a hobby 
standpoint, became my friend, ideal and 
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Courtesy New York Historical Societys 


FROM A MINIATURE OF JENNY LIND 
By Alfred Edward Chalon (English artist) about 1848. 
The Westervelt Collection 
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guide. Together, we have had many in- 
teresting, quaint, and even thrilling adven- 
tures, both here and abroad, 

It was at her suggestion, I feel sure, that 
while on a visit to London I obtained, an 
introduction to the “Nightingale’s” daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Raymond Maude, who not only 
received me in a friendly manner, but, on 
hearing about the collection presented me 
with several of her mother’s souvenirs: the 
gold locket worn as a mascot during the 
Castle Garden concerts, containing da- 
guerreotypes (the silver print, in 1850, was 
only just beginning to make its appearance 
in the United States) of the two Americans 
she admired the most—George Washington 
and Daniel Webster. The dainty ivory and 
gold seal engraved with the Singer’s ini- 
tials, presented by an English admirer. A 
practice-sheet of music entirely in Jenny 
Lind’s hand, with “pencillings” in the auto- 
graph of her husband—Otto Goldschmidt. 

Then, Jenny and I have poked in odd 
nooks and corners of New York, Havana, 
London, and Copenhagen, searching among 
dusty packets of old letters and bundles of 
manuscripts for autographs and music- 
sheets, or portraits; and through numis- 
matic material for medals and tokens. 

According to a musical authority, more 
medals were struck in her honor, than in 
commemoration of any other singer in the 
world. 

Seventeen are in the collection, repre- 
senting Sweden, the United States, Eng- 
land, Austria, and Germany. 

One, of great interest, is the portrait 
memorial medal designed by C. G. Quarn- 
strom and engraved by P. H. Lundgren, 
presented to her by the music lovers of 
Stockholm in the spring of 1848, accom- 
panied by an address bearing signatures of 
the King of Sweden, the Royal family and 
representatives of every important house- 
hold. 

Also included, is the commemorative 
medal designed by the great Austrian 
medalist, Radnitsky, and handed over the 
footlights to the prima donna at the 
premier performance of Meyerbeer’s opera, 
“Vielka”—composed expressly for her— 
Vienna, February 18, 1847. 

Turning to America’s shore, we note the 
medal struck at the instigation of P. T. 
Barnum, and placed on sale immediately 
after the first Castle Garden concert. Hun- 
dreds of copies were sold by street hawkers, 
as well as at Barnum’s celebrated American 
Museum, corner of Broadway and Ann 
Street, On the obverse is Jenny’s head 
and bust boldly copied from the Radnitzy 
tribute; on the reverse, we read the follow- 
ing flamboyant information: “First Con- 
cert in America; proceeds 35,000 dollars 
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JENNY LIND AND HER HUSBAND, 

OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, SHORTLY 

AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE IN FEB- 
RUARY, 1852 


(From a daguerreotype taken in 
Boston.) 


The Westervelt Collection. 


at Castle Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11th, 1850; 

attended by 7,000 people; $12,500 given by 

Miss Lind to Charitable Institutions.” 
Some of the Jenny Lind tokens, or jetons, 


as they often are called, are unique. Several 
are from the factory of the famous medalist 
and counter manufacturer, Ludwig Chris- 
topher Lauer, of Nuremberg, Germany 
(1848-1873). These little medalets, 21 to 
22 m.m, in diameter, were struck in gilt- 
bronze copper, brass, and white metal, All 
of them are decorated on the obverse, with 
Jenny Lind’s head and bust, but the re- 
verses differ. On one we find the Latin 
motto, “Tendit ad Astra” (She directs her 
course towards the stars); on another, “In 
Unitate Fortitudo” (In unity there is 
strength); on a third, this sage advise in 
German: “Wer Wagt, Gewinnt”! (Nothing 
venture nothing have). Needless to say 
this particular “spiel-mark” was intended 
fcr use in some game akin to good old 
American poker. 

On one occasion, when spring was in the 
air and I was at a loss just where to spend 
my vacation, Jenny Lind whispered to me, 
and armed with camera and notebook, off 
I sped to Stockholm, the city of her birth. 
Days lengthened into weeks as I wandered 
about, seeking landmarks of her early child- 
hood and searching book stalls and curio 
stores for valued souvenirs. 

At another time, when hawthorn was 
blooming among English hedges, I visited, 
“Wynds Point,” near the little village of 
Malvern, Herefordshire, once the summer 
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home of the “Nightingale,” and where she 
spent her last days. Here, even in these 
topsy turvy times, the charming house and 
grounds are tenderly cared for, scrupulous 
pains being taken to preserve every detail 
of the past. In the quiet beauty of the 
Malvern hills she loved, and in the fra- 
grance of her rose garden, one feels she 
still is there, 


To once more mount my Lindiana hobby 
horse, among the collection of manuscripts 
are letters of special interest written by 
Miss Lind and Mr. Barnum a little over a 
month after the former’s arrival in New 
York: 


“To Mr. P. T. Barnum 
Mv dear Sir: 

You know that I have always been in favour 
of having lower prices to my concerts and 
you have invariably expressed your willingness 
to make them so far as could safely be done 
and at the same time prevent speculators from 
taking advantage of the reduction. Will you 
permit me to suggest that Tripler Hall is 
immensely large and with proper precaution 
you might certainly avoid selling tickets to 
speculators and at the same time put the prices 
within reach of the people at large. If you 
can do so you will greatly oblige me. I have 
the pleasure to be my dear Sir, 

Most truly yours, 
New York Hotel JENNY LIND 
Oct. 24, 1850” 
To which Barnum replied: 
“My dear Miss Lind: 

I hasten with much pleasure to say in reply 
to your letter of this morning that the great 
capacity of Tripler Hall will enable me to 
comply with your suggestions, and that accord- 
ingly I shall fix the prices of the entire first 
floor and second circle at $3.00 each, the front 
row in the first circle at $5.00 and all other 
seats in the same circle at $4.00 each. I shall 
give immediate direction that these prices apply 
to the Concert to-morrow (Friday) evening and 
all future concerts during your brief stay in 
New York. T have the honor to remain, 

Truly your obdent Servt 
Irving House P. T. BARNUM 


Oct. 24, 1850” 

Other important documents include the 
autographed song written by Bayard Taylor 
for which Barnum gave a prize of two hun- 
dred dollars. A letter from Daniel Webster 
to Jenny Lind, December 18, 1850; eleven 
of her programmes, including two of the 
Castle Garden concerts, several of the con- 
certs on tour, a rare Havana programme 
printed on yellow paper, and one, in 
Swedish, of the Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
January 2, 1844, with “Mlle. Lind” as 
“Norma.” 


Among the daguerreotypes is a portrait 
of the “Nightingale” and her husband, Otto 
Goldschmidt, taken in Boston just after 
their marriage, February 5, 1852; an in- 
teresting likeness from the David Belasco 
collection showing the Singer in profile; one 
encased in black lacquer, elaborately inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and accompanied by 
a letter of presentation to a New York 
friend, dated August 11, 1851; and, last but 
not least, an animated and altogether de- 
lightful likeness by Frederick DD. B. 
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Richards, fashionable daguerreotypist of 
Philadelphia, Attached is a yellowed bit 
of paper on which is written, in precise 
chirography: “Jenny Lind, upon the occa. 
sion of her first visit to Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, 1850, sold this picture from 
the platform of Musical Fund Hall, for the 
benefit of a charity.” 


Turning to the library of about two hun- 
dred volumes dealing with the songstress 
and her contemporaries, we find her Bible, 
London, 1732, with “Jenny Lind” faintly 
but distinctly written on the title page of 
the New Testament; also several books 
from her London home, 1 Morton Gardens, 
South Kensington, each bearing her signa- 
ture-——“Observations on the Florid Song, or 
Sentiments on the Ancient and Modern 
Singers,” translated from the Italian by M. 
Galliard, London, 1748; “A short Introduc- 
tion to Vocal Musick,” by Granville Sharp. 
London, 1767; “The Rudiments of Music,” 
by James Thomson, Edinburgh, 1778; 
“Lyrische Gedichte,” by Johann Peter 
Uzens, poems set to music by J. A. P. 
Schulz, Capell-meister to Prince Henry 
of Prussia, Hamburg, 1784. A _ presenta- 
tion copy from Felix Mendelsohn-Batholdy: 
bears both of their signatures, and prob- 
ably was presented to the songstress by 
her friend and instructor on account of 
its deeply religious nature. In writing 
his immortal oratorios, Mendelsohn made 
use of the material it contains; “Select 
Collection of Original Scottish Airs for 
the Voice, with Accompaniments for the 
Piano, Violin, and Cello,” by Plevel, 
Roseluch, and Haydn (4 folio vols., in 2). 
London, 1803. Contains presentation in- 
scription, “to Jenny Lind from her Scottish 
Admirers”; “Griffith’s Historical Descrip- 
tion of Cheltenham” (2 vols.), London, 
1826; “The Universal Songster or Museum 
of Mirth” (3 vols.), and “Musical Bio- 
graphy” (2 vols. in 1), London, 1834, 


There are over one hundred and fifty 
portraits of the songstress, two miniatures 
on ivory; Jenny Lind bottles, once filled 


with Holland schnaps, “The Life of P. T. 
Barnum,” extended from one to six vol- 
umes; an “image paree picture,” the dress, 
handkerchief. and nosegay contrived from 
materials owned by Jenny Lind; her por- 
trait on a whale’s tooth; the gold hand- 
kerchief-ring she wore at a masked ball in 
New Orleans, 1850; a pair of her thread- 
lace “mittenettes,” an autographed silhou- 
ette; fan, and woven silk belt-ribbon 
brought from Stockholm; and a “Jenny 
Lind heater” manufactured in 1850. 
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Railroad Stories Magazine 


Boston and Maine “Wellington” in 1880. Have you this in your file, Locomotive 
Picture Collectors? 


12,000 Locomotive Pictures 


The hobby of Rev. James H. Dean of 
Cleveland, O., is collecting photographs of 
locomotives. He has 12,000 pictures of dif- 
ferent locomotives. He started his col- 
lection in 1908 and says it has never cost 
him more than $25 or $30 a year. There is 
a national group in this country who col- 
lect such photographs. 





Toy Soldiers 


When Dr. Vere Nicoll, formerly senior 
house surgeon at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
London, died recently, not so much was said 
about his professional career as of his ac- 
tivities in pursuing his hobby of collecting 
toy soldiers. 

For approximately fifty years this doctor 
followed that hobby and left at the time of 
his death one of the most interesting kinds 
of collections—toy soldiers in uniforms of 
all countries. 

Included in these were period costumes 
from the Napoleonic wars and other historic 
periods in the army life of various coun- 
tries. 

Toy soldiers are still to be had in many 
shops. A London correspondent recently said 
that in one shop which he visited in that 
city he found a Roman Army, with in- 
fantry, archers and cavalry and elephants, 
a number of figures fron: the French wars 
of Edward III and from other phases of 
English history, all named and painted with 
exactitude. 

There were also, he said, Edward III, the 
Black Prince, King John of France, the 


Farl of Lancaster, and many different lords 
and knights of the period in armor, with 
their heraldic coats all painted in correct- 
ly, 

There were Henry VIII, Cardinal Wolsey, 
a chief’s six wives and a headsman, Queen 
Elizabeth with a guard of beefeaters, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and 
other famous figures. 

Evidently here is a very large field for 
historians, army men and others looking for 
a hobby. 





Relics of John Wesley 


The house in England which John Wes- 
ley, founder of Methodism, lived in for the 
last twelve years of his life houses relics 
of the famous clergyman. 

“We open the gate of Wesley’s house,” 
says the Bazaar, London,” and pass through 
the little front garden. Inside the door are 
the chains which he had put up as a pro- 
tection against thieves. We ascend the stairs 
to the study. 

“At the top of these stairs,” the story 
continues, “stands the Long Case Clock 
made by Claude Duchesne, a Huguenot 
refugee who worked in London and was 
admitted to the Clockmakers Company in 
1693. Several celebrated clocks are by him. 
This example is still in working order ex- 
cept for the arch dial showing the age of 
the moon. 

“The study chair is an early Chippendale 
ladder-back, and there are other Thippen- 
dale chairs about the house with the more 
usual pierced and carved back splat. In the 
study is also the original bookcase and the 
kitchen table. 
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“Among the objects about the room used 
by John V/esley himself is a quaint 
candlestick with shade and his roll top 
portable writing desk. The tambour of this 
disappears as the drawer is opened. The 
walls of the room are decorated with nu- 
merous prints, and the cases contain books 
and papers in the handwriting of the va- 
rious members of the Wesley family. 

“In the bedroom is the Queen Anne 
desk, with the usual secret drawers, an 
enormous teapot made by Josiah Wedgwood 
and used to refresh the large parties that 
occasionally assembled at the house, and 
over the mantelpiece is an engraving show- 
ing the friends of John Wesley gathered 
around his deathbed, for it was here that 
he died, 

In addition to the furniture and prints 
of this great Methodist there are sixty-nine 
busts, most of which came from the mould 
of Enoch Wood, the famous Staffordshire 
potter. 

History can be learned in an interesting 
fashion from these relics in the Wesley 
home and the Wesley chapel nearby, and 
an interesting bit of history, it is, for Wes- 
ley lived at a period when English crafts- 
manship led the world. Wedgwood and 
Chippendale are among those who figured 
in home life at the time Wesley lived. 





Razors 


One of HossieEs subscribers, Justice Hen- 
ry T. Lummus, of Lynn, Mass., recently ap- 
pointed to the State Supreme court, has 
more than 500 old fashioned straight ra- 
zors that he has collected over a period of 
eleven years. 
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Apostle Spoons 


In a recent issue of Hoppres information 
was given concerning Apostle spoons, Chas. 
C, Townsend, attorney at law of Greeley, 
Colorado, writes that he has one genuine 
specimen. He states that his spoon is silver, 
three inches long, the bowl being one inch 
by eleven-sixteenths inch. The handle bears 
the figure of a man with right hand up- 
lifted, left hand down holding staff or 
sword. Below the figure, the handle is spiral 
for one inch and below is flattened and a 
figure of the Virgin impressed. This spoon 
bears the hall marks “MC”, a figure simi- 
lar to a fluer de lis, and a design in the 
shape of a bird. Mr. Townsend adds fur- 
ther, “I do not know the history of this 
spoon, but perhaps this information will be 
of interest to other collectors.” 





L. W. Stilwell Passes 


News comes to us through J. W. Parmley, 
of Ipswich, South Dakota, telling of the 
death of L. W. Stilwell, Deadwood, S, D., 
widely known throughout the country as an 
Indian curio and rocks and minerals dealer. 

Mr. Stilwell was born in Syracuse, New 
York, about 88 years ago. He lived for some 
time in the Middle West, moving later to 
Deadwood where he continued to live until 
the time of his death. His first experience in 
Deadwood coincides with the great fire of 
1879 which broke out shortly after his ar- 
rival and practically destroyed the city. 

Many of Hopsiss readers have done con- 
siderable business with him. 

The Publisher of Hoppres called on Mr. 
Stilwell a year ago last summer and was 
surprised at the mental] keenness which the 
veteran dealer displayed for his years. 


Pere Marquette Train at Bay City, Michigan. Another item for Locomotive 
Picture Connoisseurs. 
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Vicksburg Paper 


Frederick T. Widmer, Boston, Mass., is 
one of those who has a Vickburg newspaper 
printed on wallpaper, Mr. Widmer writes: 

“IT noticed in the November Hossies an 
interesting article which stated that a cer- 
tain collector had a Vicksburg newspaper 
printed on wallpaper. I, too, have one, “The 
Opelousas Louisiana Courier” printed July 
1, 1868. The facts are these: 


“My Great Uncle, William Curran of 
Boston, who was attached to the 44th regi- 
ment of the Massachusetts Volunteers was 
in a group who took the small city of 
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Opelousas. Finding an old discarded print- 
ing press and being a printer he managed 
to find some wall paper, the only paper in 
town and issued several editions for the 
members of the regiment. I understand the 
family of General Banks of Massachusetts 
has one and I believe a relative has another, 
but outside of these three I do not know 
of anyone owning a copy. I understand this 
was issued during the occupancy by the 
Union soldiers until the death of Curran 
which occured late in July of that year. 


“The paper contains some field orders, 
some news from the North and a few 
jokes.” 


History of the Vecchio Cameos 


LORENZO VECCHIO, who is said to have 

placed part of the mural decorations in 
St. Peters church, will probably be remem- 
bered among collectors most for his wonder- 
ful production of the Vecchio cameos. 


Carved in 1547 by the artist and sculptor, 
they were brought to America by Jonathan 
Brown, shipbuilder, where they passed into 
the hands of Samuel Webster in 1840. Only 
twenty-six of these were carved. Three of 
them eventually entered the collection of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Senior, thirteen went 
into the collection of Earl Gray of London. 
The remainder, pictured here, have been ac- 
quired by the Abban Art Salon of Chicago. 


The Vecchio cameos are made of the dust 
of Carrara marble, which was made into a 
paste and hardened and then carved, The 
secret of this process has been long lost, and 
it is said there is no more Carrara marble 
to be had, which aside from their exquisite 
carving is another reason that the Vecchio 
cameos are such treasures. 


Originally the cameos were mounted in 
heavy wide settings of old Etruscan gold 
but were reset by Ball and Black of Balti- 
more for the grandmother of the original 
owner, Mrs. Jennie D. Webster. 


We read in the history of the cameos that 
Charlotta Drew, the actress and aunt of 
John Barrymore, once offered seventy-five 
hundred dollars for this set, and that 
Tiffany of New York offered ten thousand 
for them at one time. . 


Each one of the carvings is symbolic of 
some passage or quotation in the Bible a 
few of which are still known. They repre- 
sent; Tempering the wind to the shorn 
lamb; The Dove of Peace; The Beasts of 
the field shall be subjected by man; He 
shall light the way in the wilderness; All 
Animals created for the use of man; The 
loving Shepherd; The Raven feeding the 
Prophet; The provision of the Lord; “He 
nas provided all things for children.” 
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The Close of the Bi-Centennial 
Celebration 


The world-wide George Washington Bi- 
Centennial Celebration was brought to an 
official close with Thanksgiving services in 
the churches in honor of the Father of His 
Country. 

Since February 22, millions of people in 
all corners of the world have participated 
in what was the greatest celebration of his- 
tory in honor of a national hero, and the 
United States George Washington Bi-Cen- 
tennial Commission is now busily engaged 
compiling detailed records of the celebra- 
tion. 

A conservative estimate by the United 
States George Washington Bi-Centennial 
Commission claims that more than one mil- 
lion different Bi-centennial Celebration pro- 
grams took place during this nine months 
period. 

A special Bi-Centennial quarter dollar 
was minted and put in general circulation. 
A special medal was also minted which the 
Commission awards for meritorious service 
in connection with the celebration, 

Twelve George Washington stamps to 
commemorate the celebration were issued. 

The definitive writings of George Wash- 
ington are now being compiled and pub- 
lished. Twenty-four volumes will be re- 
quired to complete this work. 

Wakefield, the birthplace - of - George 
Washington, has been restored and turned 
over to the Government as a national shrine. 

More than thirty million George Wash- 
ington memorial trees have been planted 
since February 22. 

The Commission collected practically all 
of the famous George Washington portraits 
which have been exhibited in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art of Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the celebration. This is the first time 
that these famous portraits have been 
gathered under one roof, 





A Child’s Hobby 


A unique and attractive exhibit af “the 
Antique and Hobby Show in Independence, 
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BE A REAL AMERICAN 

Make a collection of the Marine Shells 
from our East and-West Coasts. Also the 
Land and Fresh Water Shells of the 
entire land area. We have 15,000 lakes, 
rives and creeks, and several million 
square miles of territory, in which there 
is the most diversified fauna in the 
world. Write me for fuli particulars, as 
I have the largest stock scientifically 
classified, ever brought together. Have 
had 125 men collecting for me in 1932 tfc 

WALTER F. WEBB 

202 Westminster Road Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mo., Nov. 3-4-5 was a “miniature” collection 
owned by Elizabeth Reeder, age 12, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who for some time has been 
collecting small articles. She has about 75 
items including tiny dolls, pewter dishes, 
steins, dogs, cats, elephants, a Dresden pi- 
ano, pottery and glass vases, jugs, knives, 
scissors, a tiny lacquered scent bottle, toby 
jug, pitchers, candle sticks, ducks in Staf- 
fordshire and many other interesting 
things, none of these being over two inches 
high. The collection was attractively ar- 
ranged in a small glass case and came in 
for its share of praise. 





Another Royal Hobby 


Collectors and makers of ship models can 
mark up another score, a royal one, for 
their hobby. The collections of King George 
of England which are housed at Windsor 
castle has about 100 ship models. One of the 
most recent and important additions to this 
collection was given by the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefie'd, who was brought up to a 
calling of the sea. The Masefield contribu- 
tion is a replica of the celebrated Mersey 
training ship on which Mr. Masefield is 
said to have obtained his early knowledge 
of the sea, 

The King, like even the most humble col- 
lector, showed great interest in the Mase- 
field contribution and asked many questions 
concerning it when it was received. 





For Old Purdue 


The past season has been busy, n6cdoubt, 
for John Thompson, postmaster “at Edin- 
burg, Indiana. Mr. Thompson who was a 
half back on the Purdue eleven of the 
gridiron of forty years ago has for his 
favorite hobby the collecting of material 
concerning the Boilermaker squad. 

-At a recent reunion of ten of the living 
members of the 1892 team, Mr, Thompson 
was a participant and displayed many of 
his treasures. 





PLAQUES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
== This attractive Carnation Plaque 
painted in natural colors makes 
a very pretty ornament; suitable 
for a gift, card party prize or 
even for home decoration. It is 
wired and ready to hang on 
the wall. 
Special Limited Offer! 
For $1.00 we will send you this 
Plaque with 3 full size tubes 
Oil Paints, one Brush and full 
directions how to paint same. They are so 
simple and easy that no experience is reauired. 


SIMBA PLAQUE SHOP 
726 N. Milwaukee Street ne 
a 
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Desert Roses 


Have you desert roses in your curio cabinet? These specimens 
are from the collection of John B, Litsey, collector in pale- 
ontology, of Dallas, Texas. 





Philoclavers 


If you collect keys you can call yourself a 

philoclaver and be perfectly correct accord- 
ing to Dr. Eugenio Vera, dentist, student, 
traveler and politician of Guayama, Puerto 
tico. That is the word that Dr. Vera uses 
to describe this hobby of’ key collecting 
which he follows, as does Alexander Huth, 
of London, and a few others. The society of 
philoclavers, however, is very small con- 
sidering many other hobbies. 

Dr. Vera told the Associated Press that 
he started this hobby to obtain a unique 
collection and that once he had gotten into 
it he found it fascinating as new historical 
research material, “If persons get really into 
the science of the study of keys, we’ll be 
able to unlock many stories of the past,” 
said he. 

The doctor has his collection—500 keys— 
neatly mounted on panels. They range from 
ne-half inch to fifteen inches in length, 
ind represent straight, crooked, thin, fat, 

tubby and other adjectives usually asso- 
ciated with keys. 

“That key,” said the doctor, pointing to 
. fifteen-inch iron piece, “guarded the con- 
vent of San Francisco in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, erected in 1670. And this innocent 
idoking key,” pointing to another, “was the 
‘open sesame‘ to El Refugio, a brick build- 
ing with but one door. The building houses 
he body of Roberto Confresi, a pirate of 
the Kidd class. In 1820 America received 
permission from Spain to attempt to ferret 


him out. Confressj finally fell with a Yankee 
bullet.” 

“Perhaps,” the doctor continued, “some 
day we’ll make a true science of collection 
of keys. Then we'll probably have to re- 
vise the history we learned from vases and 
similar sources. Vases just picked up in- 
formation by accident, but keys were 
trusted when friends were doubted.” 





Yeast Magnate Is a Collector 


For delicacy, beauty and good taste, what 
could equal the hobby of Julius Fleisch- 
man, yeast magnate? Mr. Fleischman has 
recently returned to his home following a 
year’s world cruise on his yacht “Camargo,” 
and he brought with him several specimens 
for his orchid collection. This collection con- 
tains many specimens never before seen in 
America. Some have large and brilliant 
blossoms, while others bear flowers no larg- 
er than a pinhead. Fleischman has spent 
considerable time developing his hobby at 
his country estate near Cincinnati, 


His other collections comprise dance 
masks, native costumes, weapon, fishing 
equipment, idols, jewelry and “money” of 
tribes in the South Seas. 


Charity has recently benefitted through 
Mr. Fleischman. Recently the country home 
of this yeast magnate was thrown open for 
one day to the public at one dollar for ad- 
mission. Fleischman was surprised to learn 
that $1,700 had been raised from the one 
day’s admission. 
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Collecting Old Newspapers 


By ARTHUR SETTEL 


i ieemeemeen is nothing so dead as yesterday’s 

newspaper. So goes the ancient, time- 
worn saying of newspaper men who look 
with a great deal of disdain upon yester- 
day’s editorial, yesterday’s “lead story,” and 
yesterday’s financial page. But to me, (I 
have been building up my collection of old 
periodicals, almanacs and dailies, and 
weeklies for many years), there is nothing 
so live and so pertinent as yesterday’s 
newspaper. And the older the parchment 
and the more yellow its pages, the more 
value I put upon it. 


Indeed, what is more fascinating than 
to tarry a brief moment in our daily gallop- 
ing lives and dip into the journals of our 
forebears, To read their gossip spread be- 
fore us on the deathless printed page, to 
learn details of their lives and business 
which history books and classroom instruc- 
tion denies us. 


Among my collection of newspapers are 
a few extremely valuable heralds giving 
news of presidents or of their wives, of 
important foreign affairs which have since 
become indelible parts of the history of our 
land. 


The “Gazette of the United States,” 
printed Wednesday, April 20, 1789, sketches 
on its front page the political state of 
America and is illustrated by a _ pencil 
drawing of Washington. A streamer head- 
line runs vertically along the right border 
of the front page reading, “General George 
Washington’s Inauguration, Our First 
President, 1789.” 


The writer of politics for the “Gazette” 
attacks in no uncertain terms an embargo 
placed by the British Government upon 
American tobacco. He speaks of Great 
Britain’s “Licentious notions of liberty,” 
and pleads for united action by the ‘colo- 
nists against “our upstart mother country.” 


Another item of particular interest in the 
“Gazette” is an item appearing on the back 
page. It is a story of the annual gradua- 
tion exercises of Columbia College, which 
has been previously called “King’s College” 
and was changed when Britain’s dominion 
was overthrown (today known as Columbia 
University, one of the largest first rate 
schools in the world housing 30,000 stu- 
dents), Whereas in June, 1932, Columbia 
graduates more than 5,000 individuals with 
highest degrees, the Gazette announcement 
points out that there were only twenty 
graduates in 1789. 


The story reads in part as follows: “New 
York, May 9. Of Commencement. On 
Wednesday the 6th was held in St. Paul’s 
Church (today St. Paul’s Cathedral) the 
annual commencement of Columbia College, 
The proceedings on this pleasing occasion 
were introduced by Dr. Johnson, the presi- 
dent, with prayers.” The candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Arts follow. The “Gazette’ is in good 


‘condition in spite of its age. 


Papers of a later day, including “The 
New York Herald” when it was edited and 
owned by: James Gordon Bennett, and “The 
New York Tribune,” edited by Horace 
Greeley, and “The New York World” when 
it was directed by the master of American 
journalism, Joseph Pulitzer, make absorb- 
ing reading. News stories of the corruption 
in municipal government during the days 
of William Marcy Tweed, Tammany Hall 
leader, who was later condemned and 
placed in jail, stories which in some cases 
parallel the front page news of today 
charged as it is with the investigations of 
the Hofstadter-Seabury Investigation Com- 
mittee, give my papers considerable value. 
By this I do not mean cash value. 

Other collectors of old newspapers and 
almanacs may be interested in learning 
that there is a good market in New York 
City for their wares. It is necessary that 
the periodicals be in fairly good condition 
for marketing, and that they be dated be- 
fore 1870. Later than that year, papers 
usually do not net more than fifty and 
sixty cents apiece. 





Carvelogue 


From California comes another new col- 
lecting term. E. D. Swartout calls his 
hobby, carvelogue, a name which isn’t half 
bad considering that his collection consists 
of odd roots and branches of trees and 
bushes which he carves into various figures. 
Mr. Swartout uses his various specimens 
in decorative schemes about his home. 

Mr. Swartout says, that he tries to bring 
something back on each of his outings and 
he has succeeded in not only adding to his 
carvelogue collection in this manner, but 
he also has flora and fauna of California 
represented in his garden, in beds under 
cover, and in flower pots, Yes, his back yard 
does look like a park, thanks to the hobby 
of collecting. 
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Autograph Collecting as a Fine Art 


By HENRY A. WIHNYK 


“It is the greatest invention man has ever 
made, this marking down the unseen 
thought that is in him by written charac- 
ters."-—Thomas Carlyle. 


‘IX 7RITTEN characters,” mere strokes of 

a pen, present to the world the mes- 
sage of man, These characters written per- 
haps in love, perhaps in hate, perhaps in 
bitter censure, represent the soul of the 
scribe. As you finger the records of some- 
one’s heart it is possible to catch the spell 
of unseen hands holding again the written 
page. Dr. Johnson said, “A man’s letters 
are the mirror of his heart, in his letters 
his soul lies naked.” 


Collecting, the dominating instinct of 
mankind, has given birth to “the peculiar 
industry,” George Bernard Shaw’s term 
for autograph collecting. These autograph 
collectors are successfully preserving the 
records of human emotion. They are also 
establishing and maintaining many of our 
greatest libraries and museums. 


It is most necessary to define the differ- 
ence between a genuine autograph collector 
and an autograph “fiend.” The former is 
to be desired, but he must have money, 
intelligence and judgment. The latter needs 
only nerve to carry on his work. The one 
is in reality a student of past and present. 
The other is a chaser of front-page heroes. 
They both get autographs, but the find of 
the “fiend” is, in value far below the find 
of a true collector. These autograph bandits 
possess an uncanny power of always getting 
their victim. They pretend kinship; clamor 
for money, not owed; threaten law-suits; 
and, though not very often, pay for unren- 
dered services, For years the Presidents of 
the United States of America, who thought 
it part of their duty to oblige everyone, 
honored nearly every request for signatures. 
Calvin Coolidge put a stop to this mass 
production to a certain extent when he was 
in the White House, and Herbert Hoover 
somewhat followed his precedent. What 


President-Elect Roosevelt will see fit to do 
is still u mystery. 


The intrinsic value of an autograph let- 
ter depends primarily on what was said and 
secondarily upon who wrote it. An auto- 
graph letter, that is, one which is alto- 
gether in the author’s hand, is termed a 
holograph, and is abbreviated by the sym- 
bols A. L. S. For example, as to value, an 
A, L. S. of Woodrow Wilson may sell for 
fifty dollars, while a signature carries the 
commercial price of but two dollars. 


Today in America there are many famous 
autograph collections, the J, Pierpont Mor- 
gan library being, by far, the greatest. It 
would be impossible to duplicate this su- 
per-collection. Even a wealthy and industri- 
ous collector would find himself unable to 
obtain autographs of equal value. The Mor- 
gan Library treasures such original manu- 
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scripts as Samuel Johnson’s “Life of Alex- 
ander Pope,” Robert Burns’ “Auld Lang 
Syne,” Charles Dickens’ “The Cricket on 
the Hearth” and “Christmas Carol,” Thack- 
erays “Vanity Fair” and Robert L. Steven- 
son’s “Dr. Jekell and Mr, Hyde.” This list 
could continue, it seems, without end. To 
attempt to fix a value on the collection 
would be an impossible task. In fact, it is 
almost priceless. 

The Henry E. Huntington collection must 
be approached with a feeling of reverence. 
A small army of librarians has, as yet, 
only succeeded in cataloging a small part of 
it. Love letters of kings and queens, im- 
portant documents concerning the Spanish 
invasion of Peru, 1437 to 1580, and corre- 
spondence of every celebrity of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century, American 
and European, play a small part of the col- 
lection, The A. L. S’s. of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, 
and U. S. Grant run into the hundreds. 
The collection is an achievement. 


A famous autograph dealer, of New York 
City, once said that such collections as the 
J. P. Morgan and the H. E, Huntington 
are the otucome of the many “boy collec- 
tions.” One of the more prominent “boy col- 
lections” is owned by Seymour Halpern, of 
New York. His list of autographs of world 
famous people totals four thousand. The 
major part of his collection consists of the 
signatures of George Clemenceau, George 
Eastman, Thomas Edison, Knute Rockne, 
and John Philip Sousa, all written within 
a period of twenty-four hours before their 
deaths. When interviewing Eddie Cantor, 
the collector informed him of the number 
of men who had died after presenting him 
with their autographs, Cantor then said, 
“Here, sonny is George Jessel’s address. 
Ask him for his autograph.” 


I have, at the present time, what may be 
considered a unique collection. I draw a 
likeness of a celebrity and then attempt 
to get his autograph on it. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Calvin Coolidge, Booth Tark- 
ington, Albert Einstein, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Charles Evans Hughes, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Charles A. Lindbergh and others 
have granted me their much wanted signa- 
tures. As might be expected, I have had 
many interesting experiences while form- 
ing the collection. Before I had begun my 
collection of signed sketches I wrote ask- 
ing Mr, Shaw about one of his plays; no 
answer. I then sent him a sketch and said, 
“You did not tell me what you thought of 
one of your own works. Will you tell me 
what you think of one of mine?” The sketch 
came back signed, “Not half bad. G. B. S. 
2-10-30,” and thus my collection was born. 
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Albert Einstein returned the sketch be- 
tween two card-boards; the same type as 
used by laundries to keep newly washed 
shirts in good condition, Calvin Coolidge 
did not answer until a dime, for return post- 
age, had been enclosed. Sir Oliver Lodge 
thought it “not very good but not bad.” 
Charles Evans Hughes signed it “without 
prejudice.” Charles A. Lindbergh would 
not sign the sketch until he had seen my 
collection, and Oliver Wendell Holmes an- 
swered me only after I had sent him a tele- 
gram on his ninety-first birthday. 

People whose autographs are now being 
collected were at one time, collectors them- 
selves, Edgar Allen Poe, who escaped the 
fate of seeing his manuscripts which he 
could not sell bring fabulous sums at auc- 
tion sales, was greatly interested in auto- 
graphs. “Next to the person of a distin- 
guished man of letters,” he wrote, “we de- 
sire to see his portrait; next to his portrait, 
his autograph. In the latter especially, 
there is something which seems to bring 
him before us in his true idiosyncrasy— 
in his character of scribe.” 





$1,000 Autograph Prizes Goes to 
Nebraska Boy 


The L. E. Waterman $1,000 autogtaph 
prize on November 4 was awarded to Thom- 
as Leonard, Lincoln, Nebraska. Second 
prize, a check for $350, was’ awarded to 
Georgina Harris, Albany, New York. 
Among the $50 prize-winners was Robert 
H. Pershing, Toledo, Ohio, a nephew of 
General John J, Pershing. Another in the 
ranking list was Miss A. Demirjian, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who specialized in Gov- 
ernors and obtained the signatures of thir- 
ty-six. 

Five judges, one of them a trained ‘de- 
tector of forgeries and facsimile signatures, 
judged the entries. 

More than a million assorted autographs 
were submitted during the six months that 
the contest ran. It was estimated that one 
of the contestants who submitted 750 sig- 
natures had spent $45 in stamps. The con- 
test brought forth many interesting things 
in connection with present day autograph 
collecting. The figures showed that Pope 
Pius XI, Greta Garbo, Premier Mussolini 
of Italy, and Colonel Charles A, Lindbergh 
are the most reluctant donors, while former 
President Calvin Coolidge and Rudy Vallee 
are the most tireless benefactors. 

Mr. Waterman stated that 150,000 auto- 
graph albums were issued during the con- 
test and that most of them were returned, 
proving that autograph collecting is not the 
hard proposition that some claim it to be. 
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The winner of the $1,000 prize, Thomas 
Leonard, submitted 150 carefully indexed 
names. President Hoover’s led, with Vice- 
President Curtis and Mr. Coolidge follow- 
ing. There was a Kipling, a Cochet and one 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Georgina Harris, twelve-year-old, winner 
of the $350 prize, had the entire Supreme 
Court of the United States as well as an 
early Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New York 
University in her list. One of the gems of 
her collection was the following couplet 
from the hand of Thornton W. Burgess: 

“With open mind pursue your way, 
And add to knowledge every day.” 





Fifty-Eight Years an Autograph 
Chaser 


Emil H, Behling, seventy-four year old 
autograph collector of Buffalo, N. Y., set 
back in his chair in a triumphant manner, 
recently when a reporter from the Buffalo 
Times interviewed him and well he might. 
Behling has fifty-eight years of successful 
autograph collecting behind him. The story 
the reporter received read in part: 

“In 1874, at 16, Behling was bitten by 
the ‘collector bug.’ He achieved a juvenile 
triumph by obtaining an authentic George 
Washington signature from Boston, 

“That started him on a hobby to which 
he has given more than the major part of 
his spare moments. Today, after fifty-eight 
years of autograph ‘chasing,’ he has 
amassed thousands of signatures, including 
the signed names of every president of the 
United States. 

““All the really great personages,’ he 
said, ‘like to have collectors ask for their 
autographs, 7 

““T suppose it’s vanity. Or it may be that 
they feel they are doing a favor. At any 
rate, I have never met with difficulty.’ 

“He paused a moment, and shook his 
head. 

“*T must correct that statement,” he said. 
‘One autograph I failed to get. It was that 
of a New York minister. But time and 
fame sinks rapidly and today it matters 
not ,.. for I really have forgotten the per- 
son’s name and the reason I wanted that 
particular name.’ 

“He smiled at the thought and shrugged. 

“Behling’s collection, which is valued at 
a2oproximately $10,000, now rests in the li- 
brary of the Buffalo Historical Society.” 





“Received my first Hoppies. Like it very 
much, My hobby is a collection of small 
night oil lamps.”—John A, Roberts, Kan. 


WANTED TO BUY 


_Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word for 1 
time; 3 times for the price of 2; 12 times for 
the price of 6. 








WANTED, AT ONCE—Autographs of famous 
people. Especially want letters and documents 
Also Confederate 
— Mathewson’s, 

ja3001 


signed by Georgia People. 
items. Highest prices paid. 
Jackson, Georgia. 





WANTED—Old United States letters, 175€- 
1800, showing postal markings, especially such 
as have franking signatures on the address 
front. Have some to exchange.—Harry M. 
Konwiser, 181 Claremont Ave., New York — 

Pp 





OLD MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—(Not neces- 
sarily of Autographic or Historic value.)—An- 
tiquaria Americana, Dept. 144, Lorain, — 

slcp 


CASH OR AUTOGRAPHS returned in twenty- 
four hours, Autographs wanted. Letters and 
documents written by Americans. National 
celebrities as well as locally known people. All 
Presidents, signers, Generals, literary corre- 
spondence of editors, Original literary manu- 
scripts. Anything by or about Barlow Pinkney, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whitman, Whittier, Griswold, Washington, 
Harrison, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson and Harding. 
Collections purchased, appraised and sold by 
auction. Send or bring us what you have. Cash 
or merchandise back, twenty-four hours after 
receipt.—Union Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th 
St., New York City. tfc2 








AUTOGRAPHS of celebrities bought for cash. 
Highest prices paid for large or small collec- 
tions. Original letters and documents of Presi- 
dents of the United States particularly wanted. 
Correspondence’ invited. Catalogues issued. 
THOMAS F. MADIGAN, successor to Patrick 
F, Madigan, (established 18883), 2 East 64th 
Street (Corner Fifth Avenue), New York. 
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SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 
3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we 
cannot be held responsible for errors. No 
checking copies furnished for classified, Cash 
must accompany order. 





FOR SALE—Clemens, Samuel L., Hannibal, 
Missouri; view from Glasscock’s Island, show- 
ing Holliday’s hill; rare colored lithographs of 
the town; by Arnz & Co., Dusseldorf; about 
1850; $3.50. Hamilton, Alexander, American 
statesman; letter signed; I1p., 4to; Treasury 
Department, December 5, 1789; $13.00. Jackson, 
Andrew, 7th President of the United States; 
document signed 3pp., folio, vellum; Letter Pat- 
ent; to H. P. Howe; a machine for drying 
paper; March 12, 1836; $5.00. Lincoln Pamphlet; 
Abraham Lincoln’s Visit to Evanston in 1860; 
Evanston, Illinois, 1914; $1.75. Madison, James; 
Printed Message to Congress, May 23, 1809; 
unbound pamphlet; Washington, 1809; with 
signature of Madison attached; $2.75. Morris, 
Robert Hunter, Governor of Pennsylvania; docu- 
ment signed Ip., folio, Feb. 20, 1755; with large 
pendant seal; grant of land from William Penn’s 
sons; $5.00. Oregon; collection of about 50 auto- 
graph letters signed, etc., of Territorial and 
State Governors, and U. S. Senators from Ore- 
gon, various dates 1848-1902; historically inter- 
esting and valuable collection; $9.00 Rutledge, 
Edward, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; autograph document signed; Ip., folio; 
Charleston, July 6, 1784; legal document signed 
in full; $5.50. Transportation Pamphlet; official 
Time-Tables for October, 1876; United States 
and Canada; $5.75.—Box A.M., Hobbies, 2810 S. 
Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 
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Concerning Fashion Prints 


By BYRON HAVERLY BLACKFORD 


ODAY with the wealth of illustrated 

magazines devoted to women’s dress, it 
is a far cry from the days when a single 
monthly fashion sheet was supposed to be 
sufficient to keep our grandmothers “neatly 
and elegantly attired.” 


The colored fashion plate did not be- 
come popular until about 1800. Possibly 
Eve had her favorite and particular cut of 
fig leaf, but there was little competition 
in the Garden of Eden, and no illustrated 
books to tell her what was in vogue and 
what was not. Marie Antoinette and 
Madame Du Barry had fashion plates de- 
signed for and used exclusively by them, 
but the average housewife had to depend 
upon and be content with printed descrip- 
tions of balls and parties of royalty and 
the nobility and from these descriptions 
select and somewhat tone down until she 
had a creation that fitted her particular 
need. 

Most of the fashion books up to 1820 
were imported from England and France, 
but about this time several American pub- 
lications made their appearance, none of 
which were very successful. Most of the 
plates and material were copies of English 
periodicals of a similar nature. It was 
not until 1830 that Godey injected new life 
in a dying magazine and re-christened it 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, For a few years 
Godey likewise aped the English journals, 
and a person may find colored plates that 
were issued a year and a half previous in 
these English periodicals heralded in 
Godey’s as the “latest style.” Under the 
able editorship of Mrs. Sara S. Hale, the 
reputed author of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” Godey’s took a turn for the better 
and in its prime was widely read. About 
1860 the colored fashion prints took on an 
original air, and from then on until the 
decline of the magazine twenty years later 
continued to do so. Godey was not afraid 
to “blow his own horn” and if we glance 
into the January issue for 1865 we will find 
this interesting note: “Our fashion plate 
is just what the ladies desire. A beautiful 
illustration of the really existing fashions. 
No magazine can equal Godey in this, They 


may get up a fancy fashion plate, but for 
the real article, the ladies always consult 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.” That was before 
the days of high-pressure salesmanship and 
outside of the efforts of Phineas Barnum, 
(the greatest advertiser of his day) such 
proceedings were unusual, if not startling. 


Godey pleased the American women for 
fifty odd years and it was considered to be 
the best magazine of its kind on the mar- 
ket. There were few competitors and those 
such as Graham’s, Arthur’s, and Peterson’s 
were quite inferior. The Godey plates were 
engraved and colored by hand by a few 
score of “artistic” Philadelphia ladies, who 
tinted them at their homes. Once quite a 
howl was set up by several subscribers 
when it was discovered that the colors of 
the dresses did not correspond. One was 
blue while the other it seems had been 
colored red, Godey was to learn that such 
a thing would not be tolerated by his 
feminine admirers, since one woman would 
not be outdone by her neighbor, Godey 
took the matter in hand and announced that 
his reason for doing this (he had no reason 
—it was pure accident) was to show how 
the “toilettes” would look in various colors. 


In examining and comparing numbers of 
these prints, especially those from 1850 to 
1872, it will be found that the faces of the 
figures are very similar. They were the 
delicate, refined, and insipid faces of ladies 
who fainted as often as occasion required 
(it was indeed very fashionable to do this 
then and on the slightest provocation). The 
original model of these faces was none 
other than that of Eugenie—last Empress 
of the French. It was she (poor woman) 
who is credited with having brought back 
into vogue a year or so ago, the horrible 
“hatlets” resembling nothing quite as much 
as a quarter of cantaloupe, and which were 
styled “The Empress Eugenie.” Of course 
hats of this type were never worn during 
the Second Empire, but they were worn 
in 19381, 

In the early seventies the steel engraved 


were superseded by those done in litho- 
graph and it is here where the quaint charm 
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of the earlier prints is lost. The period 
following this is hardly worth mentioning 
since little of an interesting nature was 
produced, 

In a few years hence the better prints 
will become scarce, since during the past 
ten years so many of them have been used 
to decorate lamp shades, baskets of various 
sorts, and screens. However, a representa- 
tive collection may still be formed at no 
great expense, and if one is patient. 





Treasures Saved in $50,000 Fire 


When fire swept the Dr. Kane Memorial 
Sanitarium, at Kane, Pa., recently, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $50,000, art treas- 
ures were carried to another wing of the 
building and saved. These paintings are the 
work of Elisha Kent Kane, noted nineteenth 
century explorer and artist, and Dr, Evan 
O’Neil, noted for operations he performed 
upon himself. 





Rembrandt's 


Dr. Laurie, formerly for twenty-eight 
years principal of the Heriot-Watt College 
in Edinburgh, and an authority on the 
paintings and special methods of old mas- 
ters said recently in a London newspaper. 
“The search for buried treasure is always 
a precarious business, but there is I believe, 
buried treasure to be found.in the form of 
pictures. Europe has been convulsed by war 
so often during the last three centuries that 
it is not surprising that the history of many 
old masters is unknown. Their owners hid 
them when war threatened and in some 
cases it seems that identification marks 
were removed in the hope that the pictures 
would not be considered valuable by looters. 


“When peace came, a number of pictures 
that were not genuine undoubtedly came on 
the market—possibly by mistake, not neces- 
sarily with intent to defraud. Thus, as Dr. 
Wilhelm Bode, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Mu- 
seum, has wittily remarked, ‘Rembrandt 
painted about 700 pictures of which more 


than 3,000 are in existence’.” 





Purchases 


The commissioners of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art have added “The Triumph 
of Neptune and Amphritite”’ by Nicholas 
Poussin to their collections. The master- 
piece was purchased from the soviet gov- 
ernment and the purchase price said to be 
$50,000. The work formerly hung in the 
winter palace of the czar in St. Petersburg. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times for 
the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6. 








WANTED—Old American pictures, views of 
cities, colleges, sports, yachts and clipper ships, 
whaling scenes, railroad and coaching scenes, 
Indian and pioneer scenes, naval and land battle 
scenes, portraits, and other American subjects. 
Please state full title, publisher, size, exact 
condition, and price.—Michaelsen Gallery, 150 
East 56th Street, New York. d1221t 





WANTED—RAILROAD PRINTS ADVERTISE- 
ments of locomotive works picturing early 

engines. 

American town views prior to 1876. 

Early views of American colleges. 

Trotting horse prints by Currier & Ives. 

American engravings by Doolittle, Tiebout, 
Bennett, Revere, Tanner, Savage, Hill, Burges, 
Peale, and their contemporaries. 

Advise us about all Currier & Ives. THE OLD 
PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. my12002 





WANTED — Currier prints. Especially large 
folios; Hunting, Fishing, Railroad. Winter 
scenes, etc. Buying for private collector.— Gar- 
land Stephens, Wytheville, Va. n12003 





WANTED TO BUY—Colored Currier and Ives 
dire scenes of Cities, Boats and Prairies. Large 
or small. Race Horses, Stable and Driving 
Scenes.—A. R. Davison, 57 Pine Street, East 
Aurora, N. Y. £3001 








SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times: 
3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 








CURRIER AND IVES, Horse Prints, bought 
and sold. Send stamp for price list of prints 
for sale.—Blanche Fowler Post, Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 012633 





“CATALOGUE DE LUXE of Ancient and 
Modern Paintings belonging to the Estate of 
the late Charles T. Yerkes.’’ Printed and bound 
by Riverside Press, Cambridge. Photogravures 
by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. This is sub- 
scribers copy No. 153 (edition limited to 250 
copies). 209 photogravures of ancient and mod- 
ern paintings on special paper. Price, $22.00.— 
Box R.M., Hobbies, 2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago. 





CURRIER & IVES and other old prints. Send 
stamp for price list—Paul Voorhees, 432 Flm 
wr Reading, Pa. 43001 
BQiete 





FOR SALE—Prints of Washington; Game 
Birds, by Pope, 1878; Game Fish, by Kilbourne, 
1878: other prints, pressed glass, etc.—Alice 
Reed, 1217 Bushnell St., Beloit, Wis. d1041 





FOR SALE, BEST OFFER—Prints. The Last 
Hours of Daniel Webster. by Pillmer; Publisher, 
Rulison, 1861, 24 by 27% in. Stephan A. Douglas, 
Currier and Ives, 16 by 20 in. Capitol of Ohio, 
Lithograph, Sarony and Co., 16 by 20 in. 
Demorests, Colored, 1875-77.—C. V. Manville, 
Copley, Ohio. n331c 
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The Romance of Chinese Jade 


(Continued from November issue) 


By WM. B. RUSSELL in Rocks and Minerals 


Source of Raw Material, Mineralogical 
Contents, and Identification of 
Chinese Jade 


While jade of the commercial variety 
has been found in many parts of the world, 
including North America and New Zea- 
land, there are only two sources in the 
world of any consequence and it is from 
these sources that practically all of our 
present jade originates. 

Jade is a mineral, and while there are 
two distinct minerals, technically termed 
Jade is so firmly established that it would 
serve no good purpose to try to displace 
nephrite and jadeite, the name Chinese 
this thoroughly-accepted word. However, 
for the purpose of discriminating between 
genuine jade and the many other minerals, 
often indiscreetly sold as jade, a mineral- 
ogical description is tabulated below. 


Nephrite 


COMPOSITION: 
pally magnesium, 
(Mg.CaSi,0,,). 

CRYSTALLIZATION: Monoclinic. 

COLOR: White when pure; rare qualities 
comprise varied shades of green; also 
abnormal impurities are shades of grey, 
brown, and red. 

LUSTER: Vitreous, translucent. 

HARDNESS: Varies 6 to 6.5. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY: 38.00. 

REFRACTION: Double 1.61. 

Nephrite is accepted as true jade by the 
National Association of Mineralogists. 


Princi- 
silicate 


A mineral. 
calcium, 


Jadeite 


COMPOSITION: A mineral. Principally 
sodium, aluminum, silicate (NaA1(Si0,),). 
CRYSTALLIZATION: Monoclinic. 


COLOR: White when pure; varied colors 
of green and browns owing to presence 
of iron silicates, 

LUSTER: Vitreous; opaque to translucent. 

HARDNESS: Varies 6.5. to 7.00. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY: 3.35. 

REFRACTION: Double 1.67. 


Universally accepted as jade. 

Nephrite is found along a smali river 
in the Karakash Valley, Turkestan, where 
it is picked up along the banks and also 
taken from the river bed. This is the 
source of the finest jade today. 

Jadeite is found in the Mogoung district 
of upper Burma, Jadeite is mined and 
there are only two mines operating in 
Burma. One is operated by a British 
syndicate, the other by Chinese. 

As to the distinction between the two 
minerals, nephrite and jadeite, physically; 
jadeite is granular in construction while 
nephrite is splintery. Most jadeite is 
opaque and most nephrite translucent. 
However, where identification is doubtful, 
scientific apparatus is the only alternative. 

The destructive method of identification, 
while impractical commercially, is very 
definite. Jadeite fuses readily before the 
blowpipe, coloring the flame a_ bright 
yellow, and melts to a crystalline glass. 
Nephrite is not attacked by acids and fuses 
with difficulty, leaving a grey slag. Strange- 
ly enough, jadeite is the harder and heavier 
of the two stones yet not nearly as tough 
or durable. L 

The routes to the cutting markets which 
are Canton, Peking, and Shanghai, are 
principally overland by camel train or on 
the backs of natives, a long tedious grind. 
Some, however, is transported by steamer 
in the case of the British operator to Hong 
Kong, from whence it is sent to the above 
mentioned cutting markets. 


Curiously enough, the rough material is 
broken open by the age old method of 
building a fire on the surface of the pieces, 
causing it to crack open on cooling rapidly. 


The auctioning of the rough is extremely 
interesting, even though it is not operated 
today by the handshake method in vogue 
many centuries ago. The bidding is blind, 
and a very hazardous gamble at that. The 
rough is handled by the keeper of the 
block and each cutter places his bid on a 
piece of paper underneath that piece of 
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rough. A set time is made at which the 
bids are examined and, of course, sold to 
the highest bidder. In cases where a par- 
ticular piece appears to be worth more 
than any one cutter could dare to gamble 
on, a pool is gotten up, each one assuming 
a portion of the bid. Often, different 
groups of cutters will pool their bids in 
the case of fine pieces. Color is the pre- 
mium and although the bidders are ex- 
perts, the. eye of man cannot accurately 
ascertain the depth of the color grain, nor 
how even in color that grain may be, hence, 
costly mistakes are frequent. 


The grading of the finished pieces is done 
very carefully, and only at daybreak, be- 
fore the sun has an opportunity to cast 
reflections or illusions to the optic nerves. 
The graders are very religious about this 
and insist that their eyes have had a good 
rest before attempting the task of valuing 
gems on their merit. 


Many have wondered why an ornamental! 
carving, suitable for jewelry, of a given 
quality and workmanship, brings less in 
the market than a plain, smooth cabochon 
piece of the same color, and perhaps much 
smaller. The answer is apparent when we 
realize that the designs on the carved 
pieces are arranged so as to eliminate the 
least desirable color, which, of course, is 
not possible in the case of a smooth piece. 


Color, that is the premium, color and 
translucency are the requisites of the gems. 
The translucency supplies the life, while 
that particular shade of green, dear to the 
hearts of the Oriental, is the premium— 
JADE GREEN, 


The diamond, the emerald, in fact all 
precious stones are prized by their rarity, 
beauty, luster, and romantic virtues, yet 
what gem can demand a greater premium 
than Imperial (King Fishure) Jade. 





The Gems in the English Crown 


A little workshop was the most watched 
and guarded place in London a few months 
ago, for it held at that time one of the 
world’s most priceless treasures—the Eng- 
lish crown, 


It seems that the crown did not fit exact- 
ly and the King had sent it to the shop 
to be adjusted. It was taken under armed 
suard from a steel cage in the Tower of 
London where it is kept with other crown 
jewels when not in use. 


The English crown is said to be the 
most beautiful crown in the world. Its 
worth is not known. Many of the gems set 
in it are of ancient origin, though the 
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crown was made for Queen Victoria only 
in 1838. Among the jewels which this 
crown holds is the Black Prince’s ruby, 
more than 500 years old and the size of 
a small hen’s egg; the great sapphire from 
the crown of Charles II; the second largest 
portion of the Star of Africa diamond, 
weighing 809 carats; Queen Elizabeth’s 
pearl eardrops, and the sapphire from the 
coronation ring of Edward the Confessor. 
Besides the great sapphire and ruby, the 
crown contains sixteen smaller sapphires 
and four smaller rubies, eleven emeralds, 
more than 1,000 brilliants and rose dia- 
monds, 147 table diamonds, four drop 
shaped pearls, and 273 other pearls. 





Jade Used for Dentistry 


In days of old when a man or woman 
had the toothache his dentist apparently 
solved it with jade. Last year when the 
Field Museum of Natural History made an 
expedition into the British Honduras, ex- 
plorers found teeth inlaid with jade disks, 
and with their edges filed to form a decora- 
tive pattern, However, it is not known 
whether this was for oral hygiene purposes 
or a means of decoration. 








ROCKS and MINERALS 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word for 1 
time; 3 times for the price of 2; 12 times for 
the price of 6. 





Dealers, Sellers and Muscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 
3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we 
cannot be held responsible for errors. No 
checking copies furnished for classified. Cash 
must accompany order. 





FOR SALE—Beautiful Semi-Precious Stones, 
all colors, for decorating Fountains, Aquariums 
Rock Gardens, or polishing. $1.50 to $3.50 per 
100 by Insured mail. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
Eaton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. ap12006 





WESTERN MINERALS—Our stock of inter- 
esting rocks and minerals is steadily increasing. 
Among the uncommon specimens now on hand 
are soda-salt-borax stalactites, volcanic bread- 
crust bombs, dumortierite quartz, native borax, 
and epsomite. Catalog with real photographs, 
15c; refunded with first purchase.—W. Scott 
Lewis, 2500 Beachwood Drive, Hollywood, ae 

ap 





OPALS FOR LAPIDARIES—50 oz. parcels, 
Fire Opals, Green, Red, Blue, Black, from 50 
cents per ounce to $2.00, $5.00 $10.00 per ounce 
and upwards.—Norman Seward, Melbourne 
Australia. pd 
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Fortunes Found in Strange Sea Shells 


ALKING in the bed of the sea, 60 to 100 
feet beneath the surface, men armed 
with steel bars, long knives, and small net 
baskets each year bring up from a limited 
area on the coast of California about 120 
tons of rainbow-colored shells, worth $4,000 
to $5,000 a ton. These shells contain a little 
more than 3,000,00 pounds of sea food, and 
in addition every now and then a fine pink 
or gray pearl, valued at $50 to $1,000. 
These men are abalone hunters, and the 
shell they find is made into costume jewelry, 
that has a ready market in the United 
States, continental Europe, and the interior 
of Asia. Rings, necklaces, ear pendants, and 
bracelets are made from the gray, green, 
pink, lilac, and black shell, while the larger 
pearls go into the jewel collections of the 
world, writes John E, Lodge in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


The fishermen, mostly Japanese employed 
and directed by Americans, are the highest 
paid workers in their craft in the world, 
receiving $25 a day for five hours’ work 
during a season covering from eight to 
nine months in the year. One of them is a 
woman, who has been doing this work for 
more than ten years, and has become one of 
the wealthiest Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The abalone fisheries are at Monterey, 
Calif., and Ensenada in the Mexican terri- 
tory of Lower California, about 80 miles 
south of the United States border. The fish- 
ing is done ten to twelve miles out at sea. 

The abalone is a univalve (one-sided 
shell) that clings to rocks, gravel bottom, 
kelp roots, and ledges. Minimum size which 
may be taken legally is eight inches in di- 
ameter, but some have been brought up 
more than twice this size, 

This queer fishing is done from 20-foot 
boats—large, heavily-built skiffs towed to 
the scene of the fishing by 60-foot motor- 
boats. Arrived at the rocky reefs and under- 
surface islets where the abalone develop to 


their greatest size, the motorboat is an- 
chored 200 yards from the breakers, and the 
divers, in pairs, step into the long boats, 
which, rowed to within 50 feet of the 
tumbling, white water, are anchored with 
bow and stern hooks. Both divers don their 
suits, though only one goes down at a 
time, the other remaining ready to go in- 
stantly to the aid of the other in case of 
accident. 


There still is much mystery about the 
abalone. Though it is a single-shelled, slow- 
moving mollusk, it will fill, in one night, lo- 
cations which, the night before, contained 
no abalones. Where it comes from is not 
definitely known, but it is believed that, 
farther out, on great ledges, possibly at 
depth of 300 to 1,000 feet or more, there 
are vast colonies of these valuable shellfish, 
from which the younger members are 
crowded out so that they move inshore. 





Query Department 


Number 100.—A Washington State sub- 
scriber wants to know if there is a premium 
on a War Savings Certificate, series of 
1921, issued at Seattle, October 24, 1921, 
with one war savings stamp of $5 denom- 
ination, series of 1921. Who will appraise? 





SPECIMENS WANTED _ 


1. Will buy METEORITIES of 
any size or character. Would appre- 
ciate information or references as to 
falls or owners of specimens. 

2. Native (natural) IRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal itself. 
Interested in any piece or mass of 
metallic iron, found on surface or 
plowed up, if believed to be of 
natural origin. 











S. H. PERRY 
Adrian 
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Who Collects Horseshoes? 


The levying of horseshoes from famous 
riders has been long a custom at Oakham, 
in Rutlandshire, England. These shoes have 
been levied as tribute from famous men who 
have ridden through the town, for no visitor 
of high rank was formerly permitted to 
enter unless he paid a toll of one horseshoe. 
The shoes, many of them large and orna- 
mental, now hang in the county hall, which 
was originally the banqueting hall of the 
castle. It seems that the manorial rights of 
the castle were once held by the Count of 
Derby, who was official farrier to William 
the Conqueror. His descendants still have 
six black horseshoes on a silver ground in 
their arms. 





Bell Rings Without Stopping 
for Ninety-Two Years 


Believed to be the nearest approach to the 
hypothetical perpetual-motion machine, a 
bell in the Clarendon laboratory at Oxford 
has been ringing continuously for ninety- 
two years apparently of its own volition and 
will apparently keep at it for many more 
years, according to the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, 

The bell was made by @ London instru- 
ment maker in 1840, and has never been re- 
paired. It is worked by a dry pile battery 
consisting of 5,000 small paper disks coated 
with zinc and copper and incased in two 
glass tubes, A small metal gong is connected 
by wire to each tube, and between the gongs 
a little metal ball hangs by a silken thread. 

As the battery charges each gong the ball, 
attracted and repelled, swings back and 





FLORIDA SHELLS 


Many varieties, all fresh and perfect. 
Also many lovely Marine Shells from the 
West Indies, etc. Send 25c for Sample 
box. For further information write 432052 

MARY NORMAN 


Box 663 Sarasota, Fla. 








4001 Listed Curlosities in Free Catalog 
Eskimo Ivory Relics, Brass from Russia, 
India and Orient, Alaska Indian Totem 
Poles from 1 to 30 feet tall, Shells from 
the 7 Seas, Ships in Bottles, Brass 
Lanterns off old ships, Ivory Carvings, 
Mecca for Tourists and Collectors. tfc 

YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP 
Colman Dock’ Est. 1899 Seattle, Wash. 
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SELLING OUT! Unusual Curios, all kinds. 
List.—Blanche Martinez, 983 N. E. Dekum, 
Portland, Ore. 105 





A GREAT Curiosity—Smallest Bible in the 
world—illustrated—size of stamp, 64 pages. This 
remarkable sample of The Printers’ Art sent 
postpaid for only 15c, coin or stamps. Address— 
George Heinemann, 2217 Touhy Ave., Chicago, 
Til, n12001 





FOR SALE—Curios, antiques, relics. Photo- 
graphic list, 10c.—R. Heike, Pontiac, Ill. jel12441 





POST CARD PHOTOGRAPHS of American, 
French and Spanish beauties, 16 for $1.00. 100 
scenic post card views of Western States— 
mountains, lakes, rivers, canyons, waterfalls, 
highways, national parks, etc., $1.00. Cards and 
photos from all parts of the world. List 10c.— 
Bert Hedspeth, Dept. 28, 3021 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 7 12003 











FINE LAND AND MARINE SHELLS 


I have largest stock in this country. 
Over twenty thousand species. List will 
be sent free to collectors who wish to 
purchase. tfc 

WALTER F. WEBB 
202 Westminster Road Rochester, N. Y. 




















Letters and diaries written by residents 
of California, Oregon, and Nevada back of 
1860. Particularly those describing living 
conditions or interesting events. Continual- 
ly adding to my collection and will buy 
any of the above. Also books, pamphlets, 
views, or any written or printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. p.d.32 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 Pershing Drive Oakland, Calif. 


Fe Sh LLL LLL Lh LLLP be Robo OOO 8 


INDIAN RELICS 
OLD ARMS 


If you collect Indian Stone Relics, 
Beadwork, Navajo Rugs, Antique 
Firearms, Weapons, Coins, Minerals, 
Fossils, ete., send 10c for our large 
illustrated catalog of relics and curios 
from all parts of the world. 033e 


N. E. CARTER 


Established 1900 
Box G-18 Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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forth, striking the gongs. The ringing of 
this bell, although it is hermetically sealed 
in a glass case, can be heard about eighty 
feet away. 

The laboratory authorities, however, feel 
sure that in time some part of this instru- 
ment will wear out. And, except as a demon- 
strations of this particular type of battery, 
this perpetual-motion machine has not the 
slighest utility—Chicago Evening Post. 





Hotel Labels 


If you are one of those who look with 
envy on the labeled bags of those who 
travel, part of your envy can be assuaged 
now by Alice M. Kiewert of Seattle. Miss 
Kiewert offers “Hotels Labels from All 
Over the World,” as her trade name for 
this new industry which she is fostering. 

For the retail price of 50 cents, one may 
secure either twelve American labels or ten 
foreign labels, cellophane wrapped, all 
ready for your collection, or for pasting on 
your bag if you are one of those who wish 
to impress hotel clerks, bellboys, porters, 
stewards, taxi drivers with the air of one 
who knows just what he is doing. 





The Story of a Ring 


Mrs. Agnes C. Griffin, of Kansas City, 
an aunt of George Remsburg, California 
collector and a pioneer of Kansas, was pre- 
sented with a ring taken from the body of 
“Hock” Noel, after he had been killed by 
Indians ix Montana, in 1861, Mrs. Griffin 
lost the ring in a hog pen on her father’s 
farm and it was found years later. Noel 
was a frontiersman, and was a member of 
a party of cattlemen driving cattle across 
the plains when they were attacked by In- 
dians and massacred. It is said that the In- 
dians cut his heart out while he was still 
alive. For some reason they failed to take 
the ring. 





Paging Ripley 


This should interest Mr, Ripley as much 
as hobbysts. A story from Tibitha, Va., says 
one Jennings Beauchamp recently found a 
terrapin bearing the inscription “G. K., 
1875,” in his tomato patch. The initial stand 
for George Ketchum, Tibitha, whose hobby 
in his younger days consisted of carving his 
initials and the date of the year on every 
terrapin he could find. 
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Meteor Find 


Harvey Franz, Michigan subscriber, sends 
a story telling about a meteor several inches 
in diameter which is on display in a Ber- 
rien Springs, Mich., office. The rock is de- 
scribed as being of extraordinary dark color 
with markings of ash and white and spar- 
kling. 





Cobwebs 


Among the curiosities of collecting is a 
collection of cobwebs which we read about 
in Picture Talk. It seems there is a man 
living in England who boasts a large 
collection of what he calls “spidergraphs,” 
each of which (like human fingerprints) 
differs from the others. 

Gathered carefully, while the sun is 
warm, the spidergraphs is sprayed with 
shellac to “fix” it and then pressed, ready 
for the collection between two pieces of 
glass. 





A Collection of Odd Cures 


By RAYMOND J. WALKER 


The following recipes were picked at ran- 
dom from the large collection of old cures 
made by John L. Wayne of Passaic, N. J. 
Mr. Wayne keeps his collection in several 
large ledgers and enters all odd cures that 
he finds during his reading. 

Cure for the Smallpox—The following 
primitive cure for the smallpox was discov- 
ered by the guardians of the parish of Ley- 
tonstone, England, in one of the registers 
for the year 1730, “Take thirty to forty live 
toads and burn them to cinders in a new 
pot, then crush into a fine black powder. 
Dose for smallpox—three ounces, 

Cure for Cat Fleas—Tie a greased string 
around the cat’s neck and the fleas will die. 
You see the fleas come down to the cat’s 
eyes to drink, and if there is a greased 
string around the neck they cannot pass 
over it, and they simply die of thirst. 

Gold as a Medicine—To the ordinary uses 
to which gold is put the natives of India 
add one that is somewhat curious. Accord- 
ing to an old bullion report of Samuel Mon- 
tagu & Co., gold in the form of a thin leaf 
is swallowed in India for medical purposes. 

A Rheumatism Cure—In Nottingham, 
England, the people in former times used 
this to cure rheumatism: “Place a number 
of earth worms in a bottle and pour on 
them a quantity of powdered quick lime. 
The resultant compound rubbed into the 
affected parts will guarantee a sure cure.” 
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Admiral Dewey’s Trophies 


Part of the invaluable collection of naval 
trophies once owned by Admiral George 
Dewey, of Manila Bay fame, is to be given 
to Chicago museums, it was recently indi- 
cated by George G. Dewey the admiral’s 
only son, who is owner of the collection. 
Mr. Dewey, a retired cotton wholesaler lives 
in Chicago, 

The collection includes the admiral’s di- 
ary, containing a vivid account of the 
storming of Manila Bay and of his other 
encounters in the Spanish-American War. 





Washingtoniana to Glendale, 
Calif. Museum 


One of the largest and most complete col- 
lections of Washingtoniana in the country, 
has been given to the Glendale, Calif. mu- 
seum by Mrs, Alice Harrison Smith War- 
wick, of Flintridge, Calif., says a report 
from Glendale. 

Most of the pieces have been handed 
down from generation to generation in Mrs. 
Warwick’s family, and a large part of the 
collection has been on exhibition in various 
large museums throughout the country. 

The collection includes a snuffbox owned 
by Lafayette and later owned by Henry 
Clay; a round hardwood table used by Dan- 
iel Webster as a writing table; a tiny glass 
locket containing several long strands of 
hair from George Washington’s head; a 
bound volume of the American Weekly Mer- 
cury, later the Pennsylvania Gazette, pub- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin; one of the 
oldest volumes of Francis Bacon’s works in 
this country, publication date of which was 
1671; a large American stamp collection; a 
collection of china pieces and a tea box, 
brought to this country by Commodore 
Perry upon his return from China; several 
pieces of jewelry owned by President Madi- 
son; a sewing box used by a niece of 
Martha Washington; a large grandfather’s 





clock said to have once been the personal 
property of George Washington, and a col- 
lection of furniture which was at one time 
in the White House. 





Los Angeles Museum 


Under the heading, “We are very slight- 
ly changed, or a visit to the Victor Merlo 
collection of classical art in the Los Angeles 
Museum,” the Los Angeles Times recently 
devoted a page in its rotogravure section to 
specimens at the Los Angeles Museum. No 
doubt, the director of the museum noted an 
increased attendance as a result, 





Postal Museum 


Postmaster Berkeley Williams, of Rich- 


mond, Va., has established a postal museum 
in that city. A recent donation to the new 
museum is an old time mail coach such as 
was used to carry mail in the days of over- 
land transportation in the west when In- 
dians swarmed along the mail routes and 
herds of buffaloes obstructed traffic and 
delayed the mails. 





Virginia Carillon Museum 


An Associated Press report from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, states that a veteran’s army 
overcoat was the nucleus from which the 
Virginia Carillon Museum was recently 
formed in that city. 

Collecting for the museum started about 
two years ago, and since that time many 
exhibits have been donated. Among these 
is a comprehensive collection of French and 
American War posters. There are army and 
navy, and air service uniforms, uniforms of 
lay workers, including both men and wo- 
men; whether their activities were in the 
United States or European countries; in- 
signias; small arms; posters and medals. 
The museum committee announces that it is 
especially desirous of obtaining flags of 
units and posts for permanent exhibition. 
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Natural History 250,000,000 Years Ago 


[* you are a collector of flora and fauna 
you will be interested in the illustration 
on the opposite page which shows an ex- 
hibit in the Ernest R. Graham Hall of His- 
torical Geology, Field Museum, Chicago. 


According to an article by B. E, Dahl- 
gren acting curator in the department of 
botany, in the Field Museum News, this 
scene represents a swamp forest of the Coal 
Age. 

The exhibits, says Mr. Dahlgren, repre- 
sents much intensive research and three 
years of exacting labor. The museum visitor 
is carried back some 250,000,000 years by 
this view. In Europe and in northern Asia, 
as well as in North America, these forests 
existed for millions of years, giving rise in 
the course of time to vast accumulations of 
plant material that now constitute our prin- 
cipal coal beds. 


“Our knowledge of the botanical charac- 
ter, of the Carboniferous vegetation,” says 
Mr. Dahlgren further, “is based on its fossil 
remains, present mostly in the forms of 
casts and impressions in the layers of shale 
and sandstone that formed as silt during 
interval of submergence, and that now sep- 
arate and cover the coal beds, 


“The group, which nveasures 28 x 15 x 19 
feet, shows a scene in a dense swamp forest 
at the margin of a stretch of shallow and 
stagnant water as in a lagoon of a river 
estuary. The extensive bogs and marshes 
of the time were filled with dense forma- 
tions of calamites, giant semiaquatic horse- 
tails which probably also bordered all the 
watercourses,” Mr. Dahlgren continues. 
“They resembled the present day equise- 
tums or scouring rushes in form, but ap- 
proached bamboos in height and rapidity 
of. growth and rivaled the giants among 
yamboos in diameter. 

“The calamites were, however, greatly ex- 
ceded in size by the trees which formed the 
bulk of the vegetation. Foremost among 
these were the great clubmosses of many 
species. With their columnar stems reach- 
ing as much as six feet in diameter and up 
to 10 feet in height, fluted or ornamented as 
if by a sculptured pattern, with their un- 
branched tops terminating in a single tuft 
or in a canopy of grasslike foliage, and 
their long horizontally extended and regu- 


larly working roots, these big clubmosses 
must have set their somber stamp on the 
entire landscape. 


“The shade of the canopy of branches was 
not too dense to prevent the existence in the 
Carboniferous forest of a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of lesser size, and the fossil remains 
include an extraordinary variety of stems 
and foliage of fern-like aspect, So numer- 
ous are these that the Carboniferous age 
is often called the Age of Ferns. It is now 
known that these fern-like fossils are de- 
rived from two very distinct kinds of 
plants, true spore-bearing ferns, partly on 
the order of present-day tree-ferns, and a 
large variety of seed-bearing plants with 
fern-like foliage which at first led to their 
confusion with the ferns. These latter are 
often spoken of as seedferns, and their 
seeds resemble those of the cycads which 
appeared later. 

“Several seedferns are included in the 
group. One of these is the famous Lygino- 
dendron, a climber or semi-climber. It is 
easily recognized by its proproots, its deli- 
eate fern-like foliage borne by the slender, 
forked stalk of its leaves, and by its spe- 
cial fruiting frond among its upper leaves. 
Ascending a small Lepidodendron tree on 
the right of the exhibit is a characteris- 
tically Carboniferous climber, Maripteris, 
with stiff twice-branched fern-like leaves. 


“Stems of the tree-ferns are frequent 
among Carboniferous fossil remains, Sev- 
eral types are known, two of which are 
represented in the group. One of these does 
not differ greatly in appearance from its 
modern relatives; the other is distinctly pe- 
culiar, due to the fan-shaped arrangement 
of its fronds. 

“On the grounds are small:clumps of a 
common and characteristic plant of the Car- 
boniferous swamp vegetation. Sphenophyl- 
lum, with numerous slender jointed stems, 
whorls of delicate wedged-shaped leaves, 
and long fruiting catkin-shaped spikes, re- 
sembling closely the spore-bearing spikes. 


“The preservation of the prodigious 
amount of forest litter that was converted 
into coal is evidence of the prevalence of 
conditions such as a super-abundance of 
water and a sour swamp soil which pre- 
vented decomposition and decay on a large 
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scale. Such conditions are also indicated by 
characteristics of the plants, «specially the 
superficial and peculiar root system of the 
big clubmosses. With the general elevation 
of the land and establishment of drier con- 
ditions in the next period, the Permiam, 
most of the Carboniferous flora disappeared. 
The great spore-bearing trees were unable 
to maintain themselves or to propagate 
their kind except in the presence of abun- 
dant moisture, 


“Not the least interesting feature of the 
Carboniferous forest is its animal life. In- 
sects were very numerous. They were still 
in large part primitive, and much less 
varied than they have subsequently become. 
Many modern groups had not yet made 
their appearance, but together with the 
simplest forms embodying all primitive 
characteristics of winged insects there were 
others already specialized in directions 
pointing to modern orders such as grass- 
hoppers, bugs, flies, ants, and wasps. Com- 
pared with recent forms they were large in 
size and rather clumsy. They had two pairs 
of equal wings but were adapted more for 
short flits and glides than for flight. The 
roaches were present in almost incredibly 
large numbers and were represented by 
many hundreds of species, some of large 
size, 


“Some of the primitive dragonflies were 
enormous, attaining dimensions that never 
since have been equaled in the insect world. 
One of these giant forms with a spread of 
wing of more than two feet may be seen in 
the exhibit, together with roaches up to 
three and one-half inches long, and several 
examples of the most primitive insects 
known. 


“The earliest remains of four-legged ani- 
mals are from the Lower Carboniferous 
rocks of Europe. They are mostly sdlaman- 
der-like forms with abundant indication of 
their aquatic ancestry which is possibly to 
be sought among the lung-fishes of the pre- 
ceding period. In Upper Carboniferous time 
they became more numerous, and many 
species are known from both Europe and 
North America. They range in size and 
shape from tiny salamanders to eel-like 
forms six or more feet in length. The larg- 
est perhaps seldom or never emerged from 
the water of the lakes and pools of the for- 
est. Most of the others, judging from their 
structure, were amphibious rather than 
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purely terrestrial in their habits. They had 
feeble legs and retained the elongated body 
form adapted to swimming, From this early 
vertebrate stock there arose the early rep- 
tiles and from these in the course of time 
all the other higher vertebrates, In the his- 
tory of life on earth there have been few 
more important periods than the Carbonif- 
erous.” 





Children’s Museum Bulletin 


Volume 1, No. 1 of the Children’s Muse- 
um Bulletin of the Children’s Museum of 
Indianapolis, has recently made its appear- 
ance. A message on the cover from Kurt 
Vonnegut, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, states: 

“This is the first of a series of bulletins 
that will be published quarterly by the 
Children’s Museum to give information con- 
cerning the Museum’s progress and its ac- 
tivities. It is hoped thereby to maintain the 
interest of its members and to acquire new 
members and benefactors. 

“More than 21,000 children visited the 
Museum during the past twelve months and 
many others were reached through travel- 
ing exhibits delivered to schools through the 
co-operation of the Board of School Com- 
missioners. It is a modest assumption that 
these contacts have instilled in many an 
eager youngster an intellectual curiosity 
that will contribute to his happiness and 
usefulness, Who knows but that the genius 
of an Edison or a Burbank may be among 
them? 

“The Trustees urge you to visit the Mu- 
seum in order that you may come to share 
with them a joyful conviction that its 
activity is a force for the cultural advance- 
ment of our youth.” 


It is planned to issue the bulletin quar- 
terly. Mrs. B, M. Golden, Executive Secre- 
tary and Curator of Education, has been 
made editor, and the editorial advisory com- 
mittee is represented by Miss Emma Col- 
bert, Hillis L. Howie, Miss Mary Dyer 
Lemon, Adolph Schmuck, and Herman C. 
Wolff. Arthur B. Carr is the museum 
director. 


The first edition of this new representa- 
tive of the Children’s Museum of Indiana- 
polis consists of eight pages telling about 
the museum and its services, names of do- 
nors, recent acquisitions, and expedition 
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stories. If future issues live up to the stand- 
ard set by the first number residents of the 
Hoosier Capitol and its environs can not 
help but develop keen interest in this work. 





McGuffey Was a Mineral Collector 


The Children’s Museum Bulletin of In- 
dianapolis announcing recent acquisitions 
mentions a collection that will, no doubt, 
be news to the many McGuffey collectors 
and McGuffey clubs. 


Dr. William Holmes McGuffey, often re- 
ferred to as the man who taught our grand- 
sires to figure, made a collection of minerals 
while a student at Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, from 1820 to 1826. These 
specimens are now shown in the Children’s 
Museum of Indianapolis in a cabinet made 
by the beloved educator himself. For many 
years the collection was in the possession 
of Dr, McGuffey’s grandson, the late Dr. 
Charles McGuffey Hepburn, Dean of the 
Law School of Indiana University. Mrs. 
Hepburn gave the collection to the museum. 





Smithsonian Report 


The Editor acknowledges receipt of the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1931. 

This volume is for sale by the Superin- 

‘ tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





A Municipal Museum for 
Savannah, Ga. 


One of Savannah’s most palatial and ex- 
pensive homes has been offered to the city 
by Mrs. Carl Moltz, for a museum, Com- 
menting upon this, the Savannah Morning 
News says: 

“This is the most costly and most ex- 
quisitely finished private residence in Savan- 
nah, and takes high rank among the palatial 
homes of the South. In such an environment 
»bjects of historic interest and of virtue 
vill take on a new charm and interest, and 
ne can readily appreciate that in a very 

mited time such a Savannah museum 
vould rank equal to the famous museum 

’ Charleston, which is a mecca for an 
anmy of visitors every year. A museum of 

is character would be a decided addition 

Savannah’s attractiveness to tourists of 
intelligence, 

“It ig not yet known whether the city 
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government can see its way clear to accept 
such a gift as this and follow out the pur- 
poses of its donor, but it is to be hoped that 
no insuperable obstacles will be encountered 
and that we can soon see the beginnings in 
this superb building of a museum that will 
take high place among all in this country. 

“A municipal museum such as is apparent- 
ly suggested need not conflict in any way 
with the Telfair Academy and its delightful 
exhibit, nor with the Georgia Historical So- 
c.ety and the relics it has gathered together. 
There is unquestionably still a mass of what 
might be described as souvenirs of past 
generations that could be expected to find 
a permanent abiding place in this museum 
if it is established. 

“Hundreds of old families of Savannah 
and of Georgia are carrying such objects 
of historic value and public interest simply 
because a suitable depository has not been 
provided for them, Once such a museum is 
established, with a knowledge that it is to 
b> a permanent institution, purely and en- 
tirely public in its nature, a rapid succes- 
sion of valuable contributions and exhibits 
can be looked for. 

“Some time ago when the Colonial Dames 
had a display of Colonial and post-Revolu- 
tionary silver, etc., there was a generous 
and somewhat astounding response, and the 
display awakened both surprise and admira- 
tion by its variety and beauty. There is 
every reason to believe that if the gift of 
this beautiful home is accepted and provi- 
sion made for a museum numerous families 
will take delight in filling its rooms with 
acceptable relics of past eventful periods in 
the story of Savannah and of Georgia.” 





Museums Increasing 


According to the American Association 
of Museums there are now 1,400 museums in 
the United States, most of which are re- 
garded as important and necessary sources 
of education. Small-town museums favor 
history, larger cities, gives art first place. 





How did “Museum” Originate ? 


Originally this word signified a grove or 
place sacred to the Muses, who in ancient 
mythology were the nine goddesses who 
presided over song, poetry and the arts and 
sciences, The first recorded use of “muse- 
um” in anything like its modern sense is in 
connection with the famous museum 
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founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, It was a part of the palace 
set aside by the emperor for the benefit of 
men of learning. Since it was dedicated to 
the Muses, it was called the Museum. Al- 
though this museum was more in the nature 
of a university, there is reason for suppos- 
ing that it also contained collections of 
plants and animals.—The Pathfinder. 





School Museum Opened 
at Birmingham 


Among the schools to open museums re- 
cently is one at the Henley School in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The collection, while at pres- 
ent a small one, is planned as the nucleus 
for a permanent exhibition. 

The Museum of Natural History of the 
University of Alabama has co-operated in 
the movement by loaning several exhibits. 

The display will be open each week day, 
and in addition to the permanent exhibi- 
tion there is a traveling collection, which 
will be sent to the various city schools from 
time to time, In this way it is planned to 
take the exhibits to the children, as well as 
bring the children to the exhibits. Additions 
will be made to the exhibits from time to 
time, it is armounced. 





Minnesota Historical Society 
in Retrospect 


Eighty-three years ago, the pioneers of 
the first territorial legislature established 
the Minnesota Historical society—the first 
permanent institution to be created in Min- 
nesota. The steady growth of the society 
during more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury is convincing evidence that those pio- 
neers rightly regarded that institution as 
an essential part of frontier life. 

Today, Minnesotans consider the work of 
their state historical society equally vital. 
In spite of a general economic slump the 
society is maintaining its normal member- 
ship level of nearly 1500 persdns, according 
to the report of Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
superintendent, to the society’s executive 
council on October 10, In addition, the serv- 
ice of the society to the public is steadily 
increasing, Dr. Blegen pointed out. Since 
January 1, 1932, for example, the newspa- 
per department has served 48 per cent more 
readers than during the same period for 
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1931; and the patronage of the society’s 
manuscript division increased more than 26 
per cent. 





State History of 
Late War Appears 


The civilian aspects of Minnesota’s par- 
ticipation in the world war are the subject 
of the second and final volume of the his- 
tory of “Minnesota in the War with Ger- 
many,” by Franklin F. Holbrook and Livia 
Appel, edited by Solon J. Buck, which has 
just been published by the Minnesota 
Historical society, according to an an- 
nouncement by Theodore C. Blegen, super- 
intendent of the society. The first volume, 
which appeared in 1928, described the mili- 
tary side of Minnesota’s participation in 
the conflict, 


The account of civilian activities contains 
chapters on such subjects as measures of 
defense, the fight for public opinion, the 
seven welfare agencies, the production and 
conservation of food, the conservation of 
fuel, and the mobilization of industry. The 
volume is illustrated by more than twenty 
representative posters that were used in 
Minnesota during the war to stimulate 
civilian co-operation. 





Ex-King Michael Goes Museuming 


When eleven-year-old Crown Prince Mich- 
ael of Roumania was in London recently to 
visit his mother, Princess Helen, estranged 
wife of King Carol, she took him to visit a 
science museum in that city. . 

Attendants broke usually strict rules to 
let Michael run many of the pieces of ma- 
chinery. The boy kept attendants busy 
answering questions. 





A Dollar’s Worth 


“Enclosed find check for the only paper 
or book of its kind. It’s worth many times 
the dollar. Enjoy every copy of it.”—Major 
Charles E. MacDonald, Vermont. 


“I consider Hopsies the finest magazine 
of its kind, and look forward to its coming. 

“IT want to thank you for your many 
splendid articles on the ‘Publisher’s Page.” 
—Berkeley Carver, Kansas, 
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The Museum and the Manufacturer ~ 


{Editorial in Printers’ Ink] 

eee are two types of museums which 
can be immensely helpful to the manu- 

facturer; the factory museum, and the 

municipal, philanthropic, or Governmental 

museum, 


One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant factory museums in the country is 
the John Woodman Higgins Armory in 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Higgins, the founder, 
is president of the Worcester Pressed Steel 
Company and this museum, independently 
endowed and directed, is housed in a five- 
story steel structure which is a combined 
office building and museum connected with 
the company’s mills. 


The museum comprises two wings.° In 
the east wing, for instance, there are 
masterpieces of typical products represent- 
ing the evolution of sheet steel craftsman- 
ship from the earliest days through the 
Gothic, Maximilian and Renaissance peri- 
ods, with more than 2000 examples. Some 
of the exhibits date back to the stone, 
bronze, and ‘iron ages, but the main floor 
is devoted to the steel age. 


Mr. Higgins says, “This institution is the 
nucleus of a steel clinic and research labo- 
ratory working in connection with modern 
pressed steel manufacture for the develop- 
ment of art—design and fitress. My ideal 
is to induce connoisseurs and artists to 
study all commercial steel products, show 
us wherein these now fall short, and then 
help us to improve them. Art and industry 
both sprang from the same taproot. Why 


shouldn’t our automobiles, airplanes, and. 
electric refrigerators class among the 
masterpieces?” 

The average factory museum is by no 
means so large or so complete as the 
Higgins Museum. It may consist of only 
one room in which are collected historical 
examples of the product. However, it has 
little excuse for existence unless it is made 
to live and work for the company. 

During the last decade or so art museums 
in our large cities have been of a lot of 
benefit to American manufacturers. Under 
the guidance of Richard F. Bach, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
has held a number of industrial arts ex- 
hibits and has shown hundreds of success- 
fully designed products based upon designs 
in the Metropolitan itself; Such widely’ 
varying products as neckties, wall brackets, 
and bathroom fixtures have gone to authen- 
tic sources for their design. 


The American manufacturer today is 
thoroughly conscious of the fact that art 
in industry does not mean the kind of art 
which is associated with Greenwich Village. 
In closing let us quote Mr. Higgins again. 
He says: 


“T am trying to shame ugliness and pro- 
mote consumer demand in the design of 
our objects of mass production. Appropri- 
ateness, expression of purpose and material 
are fundamental qualifications of art and 
when art connoisseurs co-operate with engi- 
neers and manufacturers there may be no 
violations of the basic principles of either.” 





Boston Museum Announces New Exhibits 


On October 26 there opened at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, one of the im- 
portant exhibitions of the year—that of 
furniture, silver, prints, and other objects 
bequeathed to the Museum by the late 
Charles H. Tyler of Boston. It represents 
every category of Mr. Tyler’s interest as 
. collector, In many instances, where there 
are three, four, or even more items prac- 
tically identical in character, only one is 
shown. The limited exhibition space for 
such a collection has however not been a 


drawback, since each piece, in company 
with examples of the highest merit, may be 
seen to advantage. It is unquestionably an 
impressive assemblage of American furni- 
ture together with a few important Con- 
tinental examples, which recall America’s 
relationship with Europe, 

From the standpoint of the Museum the 
17th century material constitutes the most 
important group since with few exceptions 
the present exhibits in the earliest Amer- 
ican rooms are lent. The 17th century pieces 
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also represent the most unusual and com- 
plete section of the Tyler collection. Of 
these a group of chests alone would make 
it outstanding. There are three Connecticut 
chests, two with “sunflower” decoration of 
almost identical style, and a third with the 
“tulip” pattern. A court cupboard, practical- 
ly a duplicate of one at Yale University, also 
bears the “sunflower” decoration of the 
chests. The “Mary Pease chest”, well known 
to students of American antiques is an 
example of the pure Hadley type. The orna- 
mentation covering the whole face of the 
chest is incised and enriched with black and 
red paint. In addition there are two other 
court cupboards of different styles, with 
turned and applied ornaments, carvings and 
mouldings. Associated in the same gallery 
with these pieces are other important chests 
of drawers and early chairs, including Tur- 
key work covered, and Carver types. Three 
candle stands of iron and brass with hour 
glass decoration and sprung bases are not 
more unusual than the tortoise-shell clock 
and the fine old Dutch mirrors and jugs 
imported to the Colonies during this period. 


The 16th and 17th century English chests 
are closely related in style to the American 
pieces, as are several English turned chairs 
of early date. Another room of mainly early 
18th century objects includes several obvi- 
ously country made pieces, after the styles 
current in the more sophisticated centers of 
the period. Of these a painted pine court 
cupboard is unusual and two chests on 
frames of William and Mary type. A chest 
of drawers with painted tree and chicken 
design has great charm, the painted decora- 
tion being based on the original one. There 
are two handsome desks of walnut veneer, a 
japanned mirror, and various chairs, clocks, 
and chests among the early 18th century 
examples, 


Contrasting with the country pieces, 
stands an imposing group of chests on 
frames by some of the best cabinet makers 
of the early 18th century, These are char- 
acterized by finished construction, veneers 
and inlays, and by exceptionally good pro- 
portion. There is also a japanned chest on 
frame. Although the American versus the 
English authorship of such pieces is often 
debated, the example in the Boston Museum 
Exhibition is labelled English because of its 
construction. Of the furniture dated after 
1750 there are various chairs of Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton types, a very fine knee- 
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hole dressing table and a small cherry chest 
of drawers with a curving front, a charm- 
ing but not rare spinet, and a unique ex- 
ample of maple and satinwood secretary, 
combining features of the secretary side- 
board, and bookcase. Two English secre- 
taries, one of burl walnut veneer, the other 
of mahogany with mirror doors, are of su- 
perb quality. A Chippendale bookcase of 
massive size is partially filled with books 
bequeathed by Mr. Tyler. In many in- 
stances, as the labels indicate, these have 
been added to the working library of the 
book collections of the Museum, 


The Exhibition igs greatly enhanced 
throughout by prints. Of these the Ameri- 
can group is especially noteworthy. Such 
rarities as the portrait engraving of the 
Rev. James Honyman by Samuel Okey; 
“The Landing of Christopher Columbus” by 
David Edwin; two crayon drawings by St. 
Memin; Rollinson’s “Alexander Hamilton” 
end various prints of Washington are in- 
cluded, There is a complete set of engrav- 
ings of all the Revolutionary Generals, of 
which a few are shown, and other prints 
of important historical characters which 
especially interested Mr. Tyler. 


There are also many types of mirrors se- 
lected from a collection of several hundred 
left by him. These are interspersed among 
the prints, together with bracket and wall 
clocks, sconces, barometers, and an unusu- 
ally fine pipe box. Several globes of -various 
dates, Liverpool pitchers with ship designs, 
and silver further enrich the Exhibition. 
The silver in itself is an important group, 
including pieces made by John Coney, Jere- 
miah Dummer, Paul Revere, Sr. and Paul 
Revere, by John Coburn, John Burt, William 
Homes, and others. 

The exhibition was to remain on view 
until November 27, when the numerous 
items, together with other objects not now 
shown were to be dispersed to the period 
rooms and galleries of the New Wing. 





Satisfaction 

“My first copy of Hopsigs is at hand. I 
am well satisfied to be a subscriber. Be- 
lieve me it’s some book and what value. Say 
it’s just great, and I know I shall enjoy 
reading and rereading the many interesting 
articles. The beauty of it is you never get 
tired reading its contents. Hoppies should 
be in the hands of every person in the whole 
world.”—John C. Graham, Mass. 
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